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THROUGH SIBERIA. By Henry Lansdell. 


Tilustrated with about Thirty Engravings, Two Route 
Maps, and Photograph of the Author in Fish-skin 
Costume of the Gilyaks on the Lower Amur. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 30s. [ Ready. 
A journey of 8,000 miles from the Urals to the Pacific, on 
the Rivers Obi, Amur, and Ussuri, and by the hire of a 
thousand horses. 


From “THE TIMES,’ January 5, 1882. 

* There is always something like the spirit of knight- 
errantry and love of romantic adventure blended with the 
religious zeal of a man who goes forth as a missionary. 
. . ..The result was a journey of 8,000 miles. . . . 
The reader who will follow this long Odyssey, with all its 
episodes of considerable hardships, and not without dangers, 
will find in Mr. Lansdell’s volumes all that can interest him 
about Siberia—a country which was once looked upon 
merely as a place of durance and banishment, with weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, but which begins now to be better 
known as a land in many parts of prodigious fertility and 
transcendent beauty, intended, perhaps, for a splendid 
future of agricultural prosperity and commercial import- 
ance. Mr. Lansdell appears to have been delighted with 
almost everything he saw—the Russian people, the Govern- 
ment officia!s, the treatment of prisoners, and management 
of schools and hospitals; and he shows everywhere the 
utmost anxiety to contradict false statements and dispel 
unjust prejudices, arising,as he thinks, from the illiberal 
and vindictive feelings of the English people, and especially 
of the English press, against that colossal empire which 
aspires to share the possession of the Asiatic continent with 
Great Britain. Mr. Lansdell, it is evident, if he be a Russo- 
phile, must certainly be so from conviction.” 


HUGO (Victor).—VICTOR HUGO and his 
TIMES. Translated from the French of A. Barnov by 
Evten E. Frewer. 120 Illustrations, many of them 


from Designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super royal 
8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


MAGYARLAND: a Narrative of Travels 


through the Snowy Carpathians, and Great Alféld of 
the Magyar. By a Fretiow of the Carpatnian Society 
(Diploma of 1881), and Author of “The Indian Alps.” 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts 
from the Author’s own Sketches and Drawings, 38s. 


FELKIN (R. W.) and WILSON (Rev. C. T.). 
—UGANDA and the EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: an Ac- 
count of Travel in Eastern and Equatorial Africa ; in- 
cluding a Residence of 'I'wo Years at the Court of King 
Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahr- 
el-Ghazel and Darfour. With a New Map of 1,200 
Miles in these Provinces ; numerous Illustrations, and 
Anthropological, Meteorological, and Geographical 
Notes. By R. W. Freuxiy, F.R.G.S., Member of the 
Anthropological Institute, &c.; and the Rev. C. T. 
Witson, M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S., Member of the Society 
of Arts, Hon. Fellow of the Cairo Geographical Society. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 28s. [On January 10. 


HOVGAARD (Lieut. A.).—_NORDENS- 
KIOLD’S VOYAGE around ASIA and EUROPE: a 
Popular Account of the North-East Passage of the 
Vega. By Lieut. A. Hoveaarn, of the Royal Danish 
Navy, and Member of the Vega Expedition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, with about Fifty Illustrations and Three Maps, 21s. 


COOTE (Walter).—-WANDERINGS 
SOUTH by KAST: a Descriptive Record of Travel in 
the Southern and Eastern Hemispheres. Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations and a Map, 21s. (In the press. 














RUSSELL (W. H., LL.D.).—HESPERO- 
THEN : Notes from the Western World. <A Record of a 
Ramble through part of the United States, Canada, and 
the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. 
W. H. Russext1t, LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


A LADY TRADER in the TRANSVAAL. 


By Mrs. Hecxrorp. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
412 pp., price 10s. 6d. 


PAUL the MISSIONARY. By the Rev. 


Wm. B. Tartor, D.D., Author of *‘ David, King of 
Israel,’”? &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BROWNE (G. Lathom).—NARRATIVES of 
STATE TRIALS in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
First Period: From the Union with Ireland to the Death 
of George IV. 1801-1830. By G. Latnom Browns, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, 
cloth. [Nearly ready. 


SCHUYLER (Eugene).—_THE LIFE of 
PETER the GREAT. By Eveenr Scuvuyvrr, Author 
of “ Turkestan.” 2 vels., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 

{In January. 
The most important work which Mr. Eugene Schuyler 

has yet undertaken is in a field in which he has already a 

distinguished reputation; and, apart from the fact that it 

is the first complete and worthy study of the greatest 
passage in Russian history, his ‘* Peter the Great”? would 
find a very large circle of readers awaiting it. 


ROBINSON (Phil).—NOAH’S ARK: a Con- 
tribution to the Study of Unnatural History. By Pai 
Roxsrnson, Author of ‘In my Indian Garden,” ‘* Under 
the Punkah,” &c. 2 vols., small post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


RE-ISSUE of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of 


FRANCE, This most valuable History, which was pub- 
lished originally in 8 super royal 8vo volumes, at 
£1 4s. each, or £9 12s. complete, is now being re-issued 
in Monthly Volumes, at 10s. 6d. each volume. Vols. I. 
and II., containing all the original matter, and the 
original Illustrations, Sixty-three in number, after 
Drawings by the celebrated painter A. De Neuville, are 
ready. Vol. III. is now ready, and the subsequent 
Volumes will be issued Monthly. 


PRICE 10s. 6d. EACH VOLUME, 


*,* Orders for these Monthly Volumes should be sent at 
once to Booksellers in Town or Country. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 
A book of unusual interest, written by the one who knew 
Mr. Fields most intimately. It tells the story of his life, 
describes his social business and literary activity, his visits to 
England and the Continent, and weaves into the narrative 
a most engaging selection of letters, including some written 
by Mr. Fields, and more from his illustrious friends, of 
whom he had so many. 


THE LAND of DYKES and WINDMILLS; 


or, Life in Holland. With Anecdotes of Noted Persons 
and Historical Incidents in Connexion with England. 
By Freperick Spencer Brrp, Author of “‘ Harrington,” 
“*Stonedell Lodge,” &. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. [ Ready. 





By | 


A CHARMING PRESENT. 
|UNDER the SUNSET. By Bram Stoker, 


M.A. With Illustrations. Feap. 4to, bound in vellum 
| and gold, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 


** A really beautiful book.””—Morning Post. 

| ‘“*The writer has a graceful fancy.”—Saturday Review. 
** A beautiful book.’”’—Spectator. 

* A charming book.”—Punch. 

“The illustrations are an added charm,”’— World. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 


THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. By George 


MacDonatp, 
(In “ Low’s Standard Six-Shilling Novel” Series.) 


THE KING’S MISSIVE, and later Poems. 


By T. G. Wuuttizr. 18mo, choice parchment cover, 
3s. 6d. 


This book contains all the poems written by Mr. Whittier 
since the pubication of ‘* Hazel Blossoms.” 





| FROM INFANCY to WOMANHOOD: a 
| Book of Instruction for Young Mothers. ved gr EK. 


Wuirtr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. £ Ready. 


| SAINTS and their SYMBOLS: a Companion 


in the Churches and Picture Galleries of Europe. 
Royal 16mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ady. 


| Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


HENRY IV. of FRANCE: being the New 


Volume of Episodes of French History. 
Guizot’s “‘ France,” by Gustave Masson, 
trations. 


Edited, from 
With Illus- 


SS 


SPLUTTERINGS from an UNDER- 


GRADUATE PEN; or, Cambridge Trifles. By the 
Author of ‘‘A Day of my Life at Eton.” 16mo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


ALBUM of DECORATIVE FIGURES: 
By J. Moyr Smirn. Elegantly bound in cloth, One 
Guinea. [Now ready. 

Contains :—Fifty-one quarto Imperial Plates, and 
numerous smaller Illustrations, with Descriptive Letter- 
press; giving in all about 120 Designs for Decorative 

Figures and Groups, including full-size Drawings of Sub- 

jects for Spandrels, Panels, Friezes, Roundels, Plaques, 

Tiles, Plates, Stained Glass, and Painted Pottery. The 

Designs give a Decorative Treatment of Scriptural, His- 

torical, Shakesperian, Classic, Old Ballad, Rustic, and other 

Subjects, and a Representation of Decorative Figures in 

Egyptian, Early Greek, Byzantine, Norse, Norman, Me- 

diaeval, Elizabethan, Carolian, Queen Anne, and Georgian 

Costumes, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. In 2 vols., 18mo, exquisitely 
printed, and chastely bound in limp cloth, gilt tops, 
edges uncut, 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 





} THE NEW NOVEL NOW READY AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES is 


| 
| WAITING. By A. M. Hopkinson. 3 vols. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188, Freer Srreer, E.C. 
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BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 
PRINCIPAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Vice-PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A Special Army Class in which preparation is made for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, and Indian Civil Service has been in active work 
for some time. The course of instruction enables boys to go up for their 
examination direct from the College. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, JANUARY 27TH, 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.5S., Secretary. 


WALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, JANvARY 2770, 


Entrance Examinations on January 26th, 
For particulars apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., Secretary. 


AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


,OXFORD. Founded A.D, 1480, 








The FIRST TERM 1882 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
18, and new Boys will be received at the same hour on the previous day,— 
For information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and other advan- 
tages, apply tothe REVEREND THE MASTER, Magdalen College School. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Warden and Head-Maswer, Kev. HERBERT B. GRAY, formerly 
Assi Master at Wi i School, and late Head-Master King 
Edward VI. School, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

Special terms for clergymen’s and oflicers’ sons. Every boy above four- 
teen years of age bas a separate bedroom, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 27. Apply to the WARDEN, 


GAINT PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


About TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded next Term.— For 
information, address CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, &.C. 

















OOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILI- 


TARY COMPETITIVE, &c. 

Mr. NORTHCOTT, M.A., Wrangler, Classical Scholar of Caius College, 
Cambridge, PREPARES for these Examinations, assisted by his Son, Mr. 
WALTER W. NORTHCOTT, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
a History of the Peninsular War for Army Candidates, 

Out of eighty-five candidates sent up lately, seventy have passed, including 
four first. three second, four third on the list. Of twelve sent up this year 
for qualifying, eleven have passed. 

Special facilities for surveying. 

Rochester House, Ealing. 





[Sle of WIGHT COLLEGE, RYDE. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 26TH.—For particulars apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP, 

In 1 f the Reti t, in July next, of Thomas Sibly, Esq., 
B.A., after thirty-nine years’ highly esteemed service, the Directors are 
prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD MASTER. 
Applicants must be members of the Wesleyan Methodist Society, and 
Graduates of Oxford, Cambridve, or London.—All communications must be 
sent to Mr. REGINALD BARNICOTT, Taunton, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 











HARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near Ben 
Rhydding, Leeds —PREPARATION for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
EXAMINATION. Modern Languages, Natural Sciences. Splendid Site, 
Advanta; for Sons of Clergy. References to Noblemen and Church 
Dignitaries, &c.—Apply to Rev. T, GRANGER HUTT, M.A., Sedbergh School, 
Yorkshire, E scholarship E ination in January. 


C\VERSLADE PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C, C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 


HOUSE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 


PRIVATE TUITION near ETON.—A 


Military and Collegiate Tutor, with twenty years’ experience, 
RECEIVES a few PUPILS requiring gentjemanly treatment, advancement 
in studies, and preparation for army, university, and professional examina- 
tions. Special attention given to less advanced students——Address Mr. 
J. H. CRooME, The Grove, Slough. 











FPUITION at HOME or ABROAD.—A 


Son of the Principal of Liverpool College, and Nephew of the Head- 
Master of Harrow, desires a TUTOKSHIP in England, or to Travel, or to 
Winter in Italy or Southern France. Good Modern Linguist; qualified 
to teach Classics and Mathematics. Educated at Clifton College, and 
studied at Bonn, High testimonials. Knows the Continent well.—Address, 
CHARLES BUTLER, 390, Park-road, Liverpool. 





r © I 
YOUNG LADY requires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as MOKNING or DAILY GOVERNESS in the N., 
N.E., or E. of London, Acquirements ; English, French (acquired abroad), 
German, music, siuging, and drawing. Good references.— Address, L., 149, 
Evering-road, N. 


A T , 
GRADUATE in HONOURS of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, desires MASTERSHIP iv a Large School for Next 
Term, or a TUTOKSHIP ina good Family, Experienced in preparing Boys 
for Public Schools.—Address, B.A., 9, St. James’s-place, Plymouth. 








RoexYAt SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 
, Zhe WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN Daily, from 10 till 5 


8.3 gue, 6d. On SATURDAY and MON 
from7to 9. Admission GL—5, PALL MALL EAST. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











Royar ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS and by Deceased 
MASTEKS of the BRITISH SCHOOL 1s NOW OPEN. Admittance (from 
9 A.M. till 6 P.M.',}s. Catalogue, 6d. ; or bound in cloth, with pencil, Is, 
Season Tickets, 5s. At Dusk the Galleries are lighted by the Electric light. 


RoYat ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The CURATORSHIP of the ANTIQUE SCHOOL is now VACANT. Hours 
of attendance, 9 A.M, to 4 P.M., and 5 to 7 P.M.; salary, £250 a-year. 
Painters or Sculptors only are eligible.—Applications, stating age, &c., and 
testimonials, to be addressed to * THE SECKETARY, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly,” on or before JANUARY 21ST. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER, 


_ Appointments are about to be made by the Council to EXAMINERSHIPS 
in the following subjects :—(1) Classics, (2) Philosophy, (3) Political 
Economy, (4) Euglish 1 and Literat (5) French, (6) German, 
(7) Math atics, (8) Engi ivg, (9) Physics, (10) Chemistry, (11) Physi- 
ology, (12) Zoology, (13) Botany, (14) Geology and Palaeontology. The 
appointments are made for a term of three years, and candidates are ut 
liberty to offer themselves for the Examinership in more than one subject. 
Applicati of Candidutes must be made on or before IST FEBRUARY, 1882, 
Information as to duties, stipends, &c., may be had on application to the 


Registrar. 
satitaiate J. G. GREENWOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
KR. ADAMSON, Registrar, 




















ucuip CLUB—Is de desiond to deem ene 


in London to resuscitate habits of Exact Thought and of Truc 
Reasoning on Quantity in General Physics and Astronomy. Proposed Rules 
of formation sent in reply to post-paid Letters (containing uddress and 
penny stamp) to TRIANGLE, care of H, Sotheran & Co., 77 and 73, Queen- 
street, Cheapside, London, E.C, 





THE BRISTOL BOOK MART. 


ATALOGUE of SECOND - HAND 


BOOKS now ready, 84 pp., sent to any address on receipt of Two 
—— Stamps,—JAMES FAWN & SON, Ancient and Modern Booksellers, 
ristol, é 


BOOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. 


in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 per cent.—GILBERT & FIELD 
have just issued their CATALOGUE of BOOKS, from the published prices 
of which they allow the above liberal discount. Catalogues gratis and 
Postage free.—GILBERT & FIELD, 67, Moorg t, and 18, G hurcl 
Strect, London, E.C. 


HEPHERD BROS.’ WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION incluies PICTURES by J. M. W. Turner, K.A., Sir E. 
Landseer, R.A., Sir John Gilbert, R.A,, T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., Herring, 
Niemann, Noble, Dawson, Syer, Pott, &c.—27, King-street, St. James's, 
and 6, Market-place, Nottingham. 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
ART HANDBOOK FOR PICTURE COLLECTORS, &c, 
Al x al al 4 hl * 
HEPHERD’S SHORT HISTORY of the 
BRILISU SCHOOL of PAINTING : comprising Short Notices of 700 
Figure and Landscape Painters from Sir J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A., to Sir F. 
LEIGHTON, PI. A. 
London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., 183, Fleet-street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCCXVIL., will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. AD- 
VERTISEMEN?S intended for insertion cannot be received by the Vub- 
lishers Jater than MONDAY NEXT, 
London : LONGMANS & CO., 39, Paternoster-row, E.C. 














\ NV ANTED, a TEACHER used to PRE- 

PARING PUPILS for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination 
in Religious Knowledge. Must have Houour Certificate.—E, G., 21, Mor- 
timer-street, W. 


HE SONS of GENTLEMEN, Students 


or otherwise, can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS in a quiet Home in 
Town. High-class references. Terms on application,—Address Mrs. DINZEY 
BuRTON, 39, Ampthill-square, London, N.W. 


QCHOLARSHIPS at MALVERN COL- 


LEGE.—Amongst those awarded at Christmas was one toa Pupil 
aged 124, from FAIRFIELD, MALVERKN, This School receives the sanction 
of the Head Master ef Maivern College, the Rev. C, T. Cruttwell, M.A., as 
specially preparatory to it; and all the pupils are periodically examined by 
some Member of the College Staff. Boys are also prepared for any other of 
the Public Schools.—Principals : The Misses PIDGEON. 











(ROSVENOR GALLERY. 





ROSVENOR GALLERY.— WINTER 


EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6, 
with a Collection of Wat 1 Drawings, and a Complete COLLECTION 
of the WORKS of G. ®. WATTS, R.A., forming the first of a Series of 
Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating the works of the most eminent 
living painters. Admission, Oue Shilling, Season Tickets, 5s. 











wry 2 . 
Hy NGLISH ETCHINGS. — Price 38s. 6d. 
Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 

Contents of Part VIII. (JANUARY).—THE CHANCEL, NORBURY 
CHURCH, by Oliver Baker.—MILL on the ARAN, by A. Deakin. — 
EVENING on the FIFESHIRE COAST, by K. Currie —W. REEVES, 155, 
Fleet-street. 





FOR THE ART WORLD AND THE CULTIVATED HOUSEHOLD 


(THE ARTIST, andJournal of Home Culture. 


Monthly, 6d, ; by post, 64d.—W1LLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet-street. 





Just published, price 5s., bound. 


HE SCIENCE of the STARS. By 
ALFRED J. PErEARCE, Author of **The Weather Guide Book,” 
Editor of ** Urania,” &c. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





Now ready, price 7s, 6d. 


’ i ‘HE PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE 
for 1881, neatly bound in cloth, contains numerous articles on 

Phrenology, Physiognomy, and kindred subjects, besides much miscel- 

laneous aud interesting reading. 

London ; L. N. FOWLER, Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-ci 4% 











Nearly ready. Uniform with “Keramic Art of Japan.” Imp. 8vo, 400 pp. 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. 


By JAMES L. BOWES, of Liverpool. 


Part I1—Porrery. 


Part II1.—Intuminatrep MSS. and Printep Books. 


Part III.—Lacever, ExNameEts, Mrerat, Woop, Ivory, &e. 


Comprising 1,300 Marks and Seals copied in Facsimile, with Examples in Colours and Gold executed by 
MM. FIRMIN DIDOT et CIE., of Paris. 


The Work also contains a Grammar of the Marks; Brief Historical Notices of the various Arts of Japan; the Jikkwan and Jiuni Shi Characters, with 
those of the Zodiacal Cycle, and also the Year Periods since the Fourteenth Century; and a Map showing the various Seats of Manufacture, 
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SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works—English and Foreign—placed in circulation 
during the past Twelve Months exceeds that of any previous year since the com- 
mencement of the Labrary. 


The Collection comprises all the best Recent Works of every shade of opinion 


on all subjects of general interest, and ws therefore not only Select, but Varied and 
Comprehensive. 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and arrangements are 


made for an ample supply of the principal Books already announced for the New 
Year, and of all other Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Or Two Guineas per Annum for Four Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the FREE DELIVERY of BOOKS in Every Part of London. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this Department of the Library, and obtain 
a constant succession of the Best New Books as they appear. 





TERMS FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS AND INSTITUTIONS. 
CLASS A.—Fifteen Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books, FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 
And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 


CLASS&#B.—Twenty-five Volumes at One Time of Older Books, FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 
And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 





‘Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may Unite in One Subscription. 





** The Terms of Subscription are admitted to be the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to guarantee a 
liberal and constant supply of Popular Books. 





REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the Library, and CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for Sale and 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 








“One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple Bar,’ ”—Guardian. 
The JANUARY Number is now ready, price 1s. 


FOUR NEW STORIES, 
Viz.: 

A BALL-ROOM RE-| ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr, 
PENTANCE. By Mrs. | Author of *‘Adam and 
ANNIE Epwarpes,Author | Eve,” &c. 
of ‘* Archie Lovell,” &c. 


MARIE DUMONT. By |THE FRERES. By 
Lapy Pottock, Author | Mrs. ALExXANpDER, Author 
of “A Painter Sketched | of **The Wooing O’t,” 
by Himself,” &c. &e. 


Are, besides several Short Essays and Articles, now 
appearing in 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
To be obtained monthly at all Booksellers’. 


THE LETTERS of BISHOP THIRLWALL. 


“One of the most interesting collection of letters in the English language, 
Its interest is profound ; the range of the writer’s sympathies was so wide, 
his knowledge was so great, the part which he played in life was so im- 
portant, and his style is at once 80 clear, so strong, and so elastic, so 
equally well adapted either to anecdote or to the discussions of the greatest 
moral or metaphysical problems, that it is impossible to read the book 
without being both delighted and edified in no common degree.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. 


“The publication of these memoirs of the great diplomatist who added 
new lustre to the noble house of Metternich, the giving to the public the 
private thoughts and appreciations of one of the most important actors in 
the political drama of this century, is doubtless the literary event of the 
day.”— Wiatehall Review. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in the 
HEART of AFRICA. 


** It may be safely affirmed that since the days of Baldwin there has not 
been published a book on South African sporting which equals in value and 
interest the volume just brought out by Mr. Selous.”—Academy. 

** The chapter which Mr. Selous has written about lions is one of the best 
and must minute monographs iu the whole range of natural history.” 

Vanity Fair. 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE. 


“It is almost superfluous to do more than announce that a book is by Dr, 
Doran in order to ensure its eager welcome in every reading household.” 
orning Post. 


FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY. 


“* Very rarely has the dramatic story of the last days of Louis * Le Bien 
Aimé’ of France, and the life of the unhappy Marie-Antoinette, been told 
with such force, true realism, and unstudied pathos as by Lady Jackson in 
her present work.”—Morning Post. 

** These elegant volumes present the history of a momentous period in the 
fascinatiuog garb of a series of character and social sketches in truth of 
society and the facts of history. No better proof of this dictum could be 
tound than is furnished in these interesting memoirs."—Daily Telegraph. 


’ ° 
Mrs. ELLIOT’S IDLE WOMAN in SICILY. 
2 vols., 21s. 

**In many respects a remarkable work. It gives a picture so vivid of 
life in the southern part of Italy that the reader of its pages becomes as 
familiar with the streets, the people, the hills, the sky, and the hotels of 
Sicily as though he had himself been there.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SPORT in the CRIMEA and CAUCASUS. 


** The reader will tind the book full of interest and novelty.”"—Graphic. 


(New Library Edition of Miss Ferrier’s Novels. 2 vols., 7s.) 

“ Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen have all given portraits of real society far 
superior to anything man—vain man !—has produced of the like nature,”— 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

** Miss Ferrier’s novels are all thick set with specimens of sagacity, 
happy traits of nature, flashes of genuine satire, easy humour, sterling good 
sense, and, above all—God only knows where she picked it up—nature and 
perfect knowledge of the world.”—Nuctes A mbrosianae. 

**Tassure you I think it(* Marriage’), without exception, the clearest 
thing that ever was written, and in wit far surpassing Fielding.’ —Lapy 
CHARLOTTE Bury. 


*,* “INHERITANCE” will be ready next week. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SENIOR PARTNER. 


**Is a capital story. It is full of incident and movement ; its characters 
are happily typical, and drawn with boldness and vigour. The novelis free 
from that preponderance of comment which was once a besetting fault of 
its author. Many of the sceues are exceedingly fine and powerful, and 
altogether the work shows Mrs, Riddell at her best throughout, which is 
saying a great deal.”— World, 


ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. 


“The novel is written easily and naturally throughout, the style rising 
at times to impressive power.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Also just ready. 


THE GARDEN of EDEN. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








THe 


ART JOURNAL. 


2s.6d. Monthly. Yearly Subscription, 30s. 


To be had of all Booksellers, 





The JANUARY NUMBER commences a New 
Volume, ard contains Three Plate Llustrations ; 
also Essays on interesting Art subjects, illustrated 
with numerous Wood-engravings; and the usual 
carefully selected items of news on artistic matters. 





CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


ETCHING. 


Thomas Carlyle in his Garden. From a 
Drawing from Life by Mrs. ALumNouam. 
Etched by C. O. Murray. 


ENGRAVING. 
Cromwell at Marston Moor. From a 
Painting by Ernest Crorrs, A.R.A. En- 
graved by WitiiAM Frencu. 
FACSIMILE. 
Dancing Children. 


Luca CaNnGiaGio, 


From a Drawing by 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


The Veiled Lady of Raphael. 
Sidney Colvin. 


By Arthur a Beckett. 


By Prof. 


John Tenniel. 
An Etruscan Sepulchre. By S. Bompiani. 
Rouen. By A. B. Blake. 

Artistic Metal Work. 

Drawings by Old Masters. 

The Growth and Decline of French Art. 


- Also Papers on SMOKE in the MANUFACTUR- 


ING DISTRICTS, by Wittiam Bovusrietp; A 
COUNTRY PARSON’S ART TREASURES; 
CARLYLE in his KIGHTIETH YEAR; 
WINTER EXHIBITIONS; ART NOTES 
and REVIEWS. 





The Proprietors of the ART JOURNAL offer 
Prizes for Wood-engraving ; the conditions of com- 
petition will be found in the January NumBer. 





Pvusuisuine Orrice: 
26, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., medium 8vo, price 45s. 


With Five Portraits engraved on Steel by G. J. Stodart, 
nearly 400 Illustrations, Maps, &c. 


VOYAGE OF THE VEGA 


ROUND ASIA AND EUROPE. 
BY BARON A. E. VON NORDENSKIOLD, 


Commander of the Expedition. 


Translated by ALEXANDER LESLIE, Author of Norden- 
skidld’s “‘ Arctic Voyages.” 

**A book brimming with matter of the highest interest. 

° . This voyage was the culmination of previous 
voyages. - . Baron Nordenskiéld’s shrewd and 
original observations are a valuable contribution, not only 
to science, but to questions of world-wide interest.”’— Times. 
“A manly account of a brave aud hazardous expedition.’’ 
St. James’s Gazette. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


THE MAKING of ENGLAND. By John 
Ricwarp Green, M.A., LL.D. With Maps. 8vo. 
(Immediately. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW VOLUME. 
SCIENCE and CULTURE, and other Essays. 


By Professor Huxury, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 
THE REVELATION of the RISEN LORD. 


By B. F. Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Canon of Peterborough, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW POEM, 


SAVONAROLA: a Tragedy. By Alfred 
Austin. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

**The movement of the drama is constant, clear, and 
coherent; it never drags and never becomes confused, but 
carries the reader, and will, if acted, carry the spectator, 
steadily along to the great martyrdom which forms its 
climax.”—Spectator. 


SONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C. C. 


FRASER-TYTLER (Mrs. Epwarp LippEtt). 18mo, 
(Immediately. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. By 
J.H.SHortuovusse. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 
Globe 8vo, 12s. 

*** John Inglesant’ is probably the best-written novel 
which has issued from the press for some years.”’ 
Daily News. 


PHYSICS of the EARTH’S CRUST. By 


Rev. Osmonp Fisukr, Rector of Harlton, Hon. Fellow of 
King’s College, London ; formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“= 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM. By Srrvanus P. THomr- 
son, B.A., D.Se., F.R.A.S., Professor of Experimental 
Physics in University College, Bristol. With numerous 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 








THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC 
STUDIES. 


Just published, price 15s, 


THE JOURNAL of HELLENIC STUDIES. 

Vol. Il. PartII. 8vo. With Atlas of Plates, 4to. 
ConrTENTs. 

BYZANTINE SATIRE. H. F. Tozer. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of SOUTHERN 
AEOLIS.—II. W. M. Ramsay. 

ACTORS with BIRD-MASKS on VASES. Cercin Srrta. 

STATUETTE of PALLAS from CYPRUS. Percy 
GARDNER, 

PERSPECTIVE in GREEK ART. A.S. Murray. 

PYTHAGORAS of RHEGION.—II. C. Waupstery, 

INSCRIPTIONS from RHODES and KALYMNOS. C. T. 
NEWTON. 

A NEW DIADUMENOS GEM. Srpnzgy Cotvriy, 

INSCRIPTIONS from OLYMPIA. D. Comrarettr. 

THE BATTLE of a W. Watkiss Lioyp. 

LC. 


This Part completes the Second Volume. Libraries can 
subscribe to the JourNaL at a Guinea per annum on appli- 
cation to the Hon. Sec., Mr. GrorGr A, MACMILLAN, 29, 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden, to whom also should be 
addressed all communications on business, and from gentle- 
men or ladies wishing to become members of the Society. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1882. 
No. 505, New Series. 


Tuk Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Ep1Tor. 


LITERATURE. 


Origins of English History. 
Eltoa. (Quaritch.) 
Tuts is the season for presents; and Mr. 
Elton’s work is a delightful book, which will 
be a most welcome New Year’s gift to all 
the students of the history of this country, 
whether they regard themselves as Teuts or 
Celts, as Aryans or the representatives of 
races that occupied the West of Europe 
long before the first Aryan waggon had 
approached the shores of the melancholy 
ocean. The author tells us in his Introduc- 
tion that the work is the result of an attempt 
to re-arrange in a convenient form what is 
known of the history of this country from 
those obscure ages which preceded the Roman 
invasions to the time when the English 
accepted the Christian religion and the 
civilising influences of the Church. In my 
opinion, he has eminently succeeded; and 
the work, with all its varied information and 
wealth of references to works of importance 
on all kinds of questions bearing on the 
history and ethnology of this country, will 
be found a most useful and valuable volume. 
It is divided into twelve chapters, of which 
the first introduces the objects of the work, 
and touches on prehistoric Britain ; but tne 
reader soon finds himself in the midst of the 
problems of ancient geography, and especially 
accompanying the learned and intrepid 
Pytheas, of the fragments of whose diary 
Mr. Elton has made a very serious and 
vindicating study, which takes up most of 
the second chapter also. In the third chapter 
he shows how the account given by Pytheas 
to the reading public of the Greek world 
developed a demand for, and a supply of, 
romances about Britain and the North of 
Europe, aud how these romances at length 
created scepticism as to all travellers’ 
stories, and filled the Greek mind with 
a difficulty in distinguishing between truth 
and fiction in geography. The next chapter 
recapitulates the foregoing ones, and brings 
the reader more closely into contact with 
the Celts. Then follows a chapter on 
the Gauls in Britain; the sixth is en- 
titled Celts and non-Celtic Tribes; and 
the next follows up the same subject into 
the domain of pre-Celtic ethnology. It 
treats, among other things, of the Pictish 
succession, and is, perhaps, altogether the 
most interesting part of the book. The 
eighth is devoted to customs of inheritance 
and family religion, dealing in part with a 
subject which Mr. Elton has long since made 
his own, as many of the readers of the 
AcaApEmy will at once perceive; but, for the 








By Charles 





sake of those who are not acquainted with 
the author’s previous works, I may state that 
he has written on the Tenures of Kent, on 
the Law of Commons and Waste Lands, and 
on the Law of Copyholds and Customary 
Tenures of Land. The result, so far as the 
present work is concerned, is that he has, 
owing to his complete grasp of this difficult 
and intricate subject, treated it in so lucid a 
manner as to make it easily intelligible to an 
outsider. The ninth chapter is devoted to 
the Britons of the Interior, and the succeed- 
ing one to their religion and that of the Celts 
generally. The eleventh is on the Roman Pro- 
vince in Britain, and the last on the English 
Conquest. These cover altogether 415 pages, 
and then we have twenty-five pages of extracts 
from ancient authors, showing the extent of 
their knowledge of the geography of Northern 
and Western Europe. To this is appended an 
exceedingly handy chronological list of Greek 
and Latin writers to which references have 
been made in the work, amounting to more 
than 130 separate articles. Then comes the 
Index, but not the end of the book, for the 
volume closes with ten most interesting maps, 
which are copies of the following old ones :— 
(1) Spain, from the Latin Ptolemy printed at 
Rome in 1478; (”) The World of the Ancients, 
from the same; (3) Eastern Europe, from the 
Latin Ptolemy printed at Strassburg in 1525 ; 
(4) Northern Europe, from the Historia de 
Gentibus Septentrionalibus of Olaus Magnus 
printed at Basel in 1567; (5) Gaul, from the 
Latin Ptolemy of 1478; (6) The British 
Isles, from the same; (7) South-eastern 
Britain, from the Tabula Peutingeriana ; 
(8)Germany, from the Latin Ptolemy of 1478; 
(9) The Isle of Thanet, from Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, edition of 1655-73; (10) The 
British Isles, from the Latin Ptolemy of 
1525. 

It will be seen that we have very little 
space left to go into details, and that is all 
the more difficult to do to the reader’s advan- 
tage on account of the great variety of matter 
in the book. Among other things, it may 
be mentioned that an investigation like that 
to which Mr, Elton has devoted himself in this 
work must, to a great extent, be based on the 
results of Celtic philology ; but, as the study 
of Celtic in the scientific sense is a com- 
paratively new one, present results every now 
and then have to give way to more exact 
ones. Mr. Elton has neglected no aid which 
Celtic philology could supply; but possibly 
he may be charged with having too recklessly 
accepted theories, though I, at least, cannot be 
severe on him, as the linguistic theories most 
likely to require material revision or abandon- 
ment come trom a book of my own, Taking 
this, however, into account in all its bearings, 
I do not see that his main arguments would 
be much affected by it ; and the author is not 
a man to think that he has produced a perfect 
work which future research is not likely to go 
beyond, but rather to aim at making a work 
which should prove a contribution to our 
knowledge anda help to further study. This 
he most certainly has succeeded in doing. 

As to the religion of the insular Celts, he 
seems to be perfectly right in regarding the 
fairies of Wales as the Celtic pantheon 
degraded; and to the many interesting remarks 
he has on Nudd, the Welsh equivalent of the 





Irish Nuadha and of the Nodens of the 
temple at Lydney Park, in Gloucestershire, I 
would add one which seems to connect him 
with Llyr or Lludd. Now Llyr is the Welsh 
for Lir—as the word is written in Irish; in 
both languages it seems to mean the sea, and 
is the name which appears in English as Shak- 
spere’s Lear, father of Cordelia. The latter 
is usually in Welsh a daughter of Llyr; but 
the oldest allusion to her in the Black Book 
of Carmarthen, a MS. of the twelfth century, 
makes her father’s name Lludd, or, as it is 
there written, Lud, which is not to be sup- 
posed a mistake for Llyr or for Nudd; for it 
is required to rhyme with the latter, there 
written Nud. But how the attributes of 
Llyr or Lludd were differentiated from those 
of Nudd, who was also god of the sea, nobody 
knows ; and it is remarkable that, while the 
latter is called in Irish Nuadha Airgetlamh, 
or Nuadha of the Silver Hand,as to which hand 
there is a very curious story in Irish literature, 
Cordelia is called Creidylat, daughter of Llud 
Llaw Ereint, where llaw ereint means exactly 
the same thing as the Irish epithet of 
Nuadha, and may be rendered literally manus 
argenteae. No account has ever been given 
of the meaning of either Nudd or Lludd ; and 
the epithet referred to suggests that Lludd 
Llaw Ereint is an early corruption of Nudd 
Llaw Ereint, which in its N and Ll would 
violate the alliteration usual in such cases. 
If so, it would follow not only that Lludd 
and King Lud are later editions of Nudd, but 
that the attributes of Nudd and Llyr were 
originally the same, or, in other words, that 
those were names of one and the same sea- 
god, or of the sea itself. But this and the 
other questions connected with it would 
require a volume, so I shall stop here. 

In the same chapter (x.) Mr. Elton brings 
the Irish account of ‘‘ The Isle of the Blest,’’ 
or the Plait of Pleasure, into its proper con- 
nexion with the rest of Celtic mythology. I 
may mention that there can be no mistake as 
to its being the Elysium of the dead, and that 
going into it meant nothing less than death 
to ordinary mortals; it was only by special 
favour that a mortal might enter it otherwise. 
This, I think, is proved by a passage in the 
story called the Sick-bed of Cuchulainn in the 
Book of the Dun: it is to be found at pp. 43-50 
of the facsimile, and was edited by Mr. O’Curry 
in the Atlantis for July 1858. The hero, 
Cuchulainn, had been invited to go to this 
strange country by Liban, one of its lady 


dwellers, but before going himself he asks 


that Léig, his charioteer, might be allowed to 
accompany her to see what that land was like 
and to return to describe it to him. Mr. 
O’Curry does not seem to have quite seen the 
force of the words, which appear to give the 
following sense :— 


‘* Liban then comes up to Lédig and seizes him 
by the shoulder. ‘Thou wilt not, O Loig,’ 
said she, ‘ proceed to-day in life unless a woman 
protect thee.’ ‘That is not exactly what we 
have been most used to up to this time, to be 
defended by women,’ said Ldéig. ‘Alas, and 
ever alas, that it is not OCuchulainn that is in 
thy form this moment,’ said Liban. ‘It were 
well with me were it he that were in it,’ said 
Léig. They proceeded then until they reached 
the side of the island, where they saw the 
bronze skiff waiting for them. They then step 
into the ship and land on tue island; they go 
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to the door of a house, when they see a man 
coming towards them,” &c. 

Nobody can help seeing the striking similarity 
between this and Charon’s ferry, though the 
difference is sufficiently great to forbid us 
thinking that the Celts borrowed in this in- 
stance from the nations of the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Elton believes that the Celts found 
more than one race in possession of this 
country when they first came here; the later 
of the two non-Celtic races he would call 
Finnish. I had also once thought the non- 
Celtic inhabitants were Finnish, but gave up 
that view on account of the absence of all 
historical reference to them in the West of 
Europe ; but the author finds a fresh argument 
of considerable force for their former presence 
over a great part of the West in the rights of 
inheritance of the youngest child, which he 
discusses with great ability and clearness in 
the eighth chapter. 

I have here and there noticed a misprint 
and an occasional slip, like that about Ogams 
in North Wales (p. 335); there is in fact 

ly one Ogam inscription extant in North 

ales. Lastly, I may say that I would go 
even farther than Mr. Elton in the non- 
historical character he ascribes to Arthur, 
but I cannot agree with him in regarding 
Cunedda in the same light. How this 
suggested itself to him will appear from the 
following passage (p. 278), where he says :— 


“Edeyrn son of Nudd was the child of a 
god of darkness . -; but he also appears 
in Welsh history as an ancestor of the King 
Ounedda, as a Knight of the Round Table, as 
a bard who became a hermit, and as a hol 
person to whom a chapel at Holyhead was 
dedicated.” 

The fact, however, is that here two sets of 
names have been confounded—viz., those 
compounded with ¢egirn, a prince, which gets 
reduced to teyrn and mutated into deyrn, as 
in Catotigirn-i, later Catteyrn, Cuno -tigirn-, 
Cyn-deyrn, and the like; and, on the other 
hand, the Latin name Aeternus, of which 
old inscriptions in Wales give the geni- 
tives Eterni, Etterni, and Eternali. The 
Nennian Genealogies distinguish the two. 
Cunedda’s father is there called Aetern, 
his grandfather Patern (that is Paternus), 
and his father Tacit (that is Tacitus) ; while 
a son of Cunedda is called Etern—the family 
was par excellence a Christian one, and many 
Biblical names were used by others of its 
members. The names of the other class in 
these genealogies are Ritigirn, Cattegirn, and 
Outigir[n], which become later respectively 
Rhydeyrn, Catteyrn, and Eudeyrn—the last 
would seem to have survived as Edeyrn. On 
the other hand, false etymology has led to 
Etern, which is now Edern, being sometimes 
written Edeyrn ; but it has not been able to 
touch the pronunciation, all the former set being 
accented Rhydéyrn, Cattéyrn, Cyndéyrn, and 
so on; while the latter is Edern as in the 
places called after the saint of that name, 
such as Llanédern, in Lleyn, and Bodédern, 
near Holyhead. It would, however, be un- 
reasonable to expect everybody to be conver- 
sant with the subtleties of Welsh phonology ; 
and Mr. Elton may console himself with the 
fact that the same error has lately been com- 
mitted by one of the very first philologists 
in Europe. Iallude to Prof. Ascoli’s remarks 


yjof the principles of education. 





on Welsh names of the ¢egirn group in a 
letter which I have before me, owing to the 
author’s kindness, in an extract from the 
Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica, 
p- 40. 

But these and the like are minor matters 
which do not perceptibly diminish the great 
usefulness and value of Mr. Elton’s book, 
which must have cost him many years of 
hard reading. Iam far from competent to 
give an opinion on many of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the volume ; but it is my belief that 
it will prove to be the most important work 
of its kind which has appeared in this 
country for many years. The style is attract- 
ive, and the whole appearance of the book 
bespeaks its having been got up regardless of 
expense. Joun Ruys. 








An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Mr. Maenvs’s project of an “ Education 
Library” starts hopefully. The present 
volume is the first of a series intended to 
meet the wants of that daily increasing class 
of teachers who desire to know something 
of the history, literature, and philosophy of 
their profession. No movement of our time 
is likely to prove more valuable in its ultimate 
effect than that of which the appearance of 
this series is in part the symbol and in part 
the result. The Universities of Cambridge 
and of London have instituted examinations 
intended to encourage the systematic study 
Skilled 
teachers everywhere are discovering that, both 
for themselves and their assistants, enthusiasm 
and scholarship alone make a very insufficient 
professional equipment; and that, with what- 
ever natural gifts a schoolmaster be endowed, 
he will be all the better for supplementing 
them with some knowledge of the aims and 
experiments of famous teachers, and with 
a careful study of the best things which 
have been written on educational methods. 
Perhaps the great danger to be feared in 
connexion with the publication of a series 
like this is the too rapid multiplication of 
treatises to meet an immediate demand. If we 
are ever to have a real educational literature 
at all comparable in philosophic insight and 
practical usefulness to that of Germany and 
France, it must have time to grow, and 
should be the slow product of improved 
study and experience. It cannot be manu- 
factured to order or all at once; and we 
may hope, therefore, that the conductors 
of the “ Education Library ” will not*hasten 
to complete their work, but will orily add 
to their series, from time to time,: works 
of real value—the mature conclusions of the 
best minds which have been directed to the 
subject. There is a yet greater evil incident 
to the publication of a “series,” which one 
may hope will be avoided in the present case. 
We have of late become familiar with the 
aspect of “ sets,” in uniform size and binding, 
of literary biographies, of scientific treatises, 
of monographs on great artists and phil- 
osophers. Thus it happens that Milton and 
Defoe, Raffaelle and Meissonier, Dryden and 
Hawthorne, are discussed with exactly the 


same size. It is inevitable that great matters 
should often be dealt with too briefly, and 
that small matters should be amplified, in 
order to meet the exigencies of this mode of 
publication. The plan is obviously destruc- 
tive of all sense of literary proportion in the 
reader’s mind, and is calculated seriously to 
mislead students, especially the young, as to 
the true rank of the immortals, and the rela- 
tive merits of the contributions they have 
made to the world’s work. It is to be wished 
that when Mr. Magnus is fortunate enough 
to get material for a really great book he 
will have the courage to publish it ; and that 
when—as must often happen—the subject, 
though important, is narrow and special, and 
the thought meagre, he will have the still 
greater courage to add to his series a little 
volume whose size shall correspond fairly to 
its worth. 

Having thus relieved myself by a protest 
against the application to the teacher’s 
library of that Procrustean process of pub- 
lication which has already wrought such 
manifest mischief in the departments of 
literature and art, it is pleasanter to say of 
Mr. Browning’s volume that it forms a 
fitting introduction to the whole series, and an 
admirable carte du pays for the student of 
educational methods and theories. In some 
cases—notably in those of Comenius, Locke, 
Rousseau, and Pestalozzi—his sketch, while 
sufficing to give a just general impression, 
will serve mainly to stimulate the appetite for 
fuller knowledge and for an acquaintance with 
the works of the author himself. In others, 
as in the chapters on Greek and Roman 
theories of education and on the methods of 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists, Mr. Browning’s 
full and careful summary includes most of 
the facts which have any practical value for 
the uses of the modern teacher. The descrip- 
tion in the first chapter of the ideal of early 
training which prevailed among the Greeks is 
particularly vigorous ; and the account in the 
second chapter of the opinions of Cato, of 
Cicero, and especially of Quintilian, is not 
less distinguished by insight and by fairness. 
The classification of later writers and thinkers 
as humanists, realists, and naturalists, though 
convenient, will appear to many readers to be 
somewhat arbitrary, and would probably have 
been disavowed by the writers themselves. 
There are enough of common elements in the 
schemes of Comenius and of Montaigne, of 
Sturm and of Locke, to make it dangerous to 
separate them, by lines too sharply defined, 
into distinct classes. What Mr. Browning 
says of Montaigne is to some extent true of 
every educational reformer. ‘“ He naturally 
emphasises the side of education which in his 
own day was much neglected.” But this does 
not at all imply that the special truths which 
a given writer does not emphasise are there- 
fore by him disregarded. Nevertheless, the 
broad distinction is sufficiently marked to 
justify this rough classification for practical 
purposes. John Sturm, for example, of whom 


Mr. Browning gives a lucid account, and to 
whom he ascribes a large share of influence in 
determining the course so long pursued at 
Eton and at English grammar schools, fully 
deserves the title of “ humanistic,” if by it is 
meant that his whole scheme was designed 





same fullness of detail and in books of the 


to teach the “humanities,” and that he 
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recognised no other form of mental cultivation 
than language. It is especially interesting to 
those who desire to recognise the claims of 
other subjects, and to take a wider view of 
what is possible and desirable in a school, to 
read Mr. Browning’s estimate of the worth of 
this traditional discipline. He quotes with 
approval Locke’s warning against the making 
of Latin themes and declamations, and 
especially of verses :— 

“If anyone will think poetry a desirable quality 
in his son, and that the study of it would raise 
his fancy and parts, he must needs yet confess 
that to that end reading the excellent Greek 
and Roman poets is of more use than making 
bad verses of his own in a language that is not 
his own. And he whose design it is to excel in 
English poetry would not, I guess, think the 
way to it would be to make his first essays in 
Latin verses.” 

To this Mr. Browning adds the result of his 
own large and special experience :— 

“No seriously beneficial change in our public 
school education can be looked for, unless the 
worship of this idol is once for all abolished.” 

It would be easy to give reasons for differ- 
ing here and there from Mr. Browning’s judg- 
ments, Those who value Ascham’s Schole- 
master, not only for its practical suggestions, 
but also for the striking picture it gives of 
the intellectual and scholastic life of the 
Elizabethan age, may be disappointed to find 
his work dismissed so summarily ; and others 
might desire a fuller recognition of the work 
of Frébvel and of Jacotot. But there can be 
no doubt that, in the main, Mr. Browning has 
hit the essential meaning and spirit of the 
work done by each of the great educational 
reformers, and that he has shown much skill 
in describing it. He is the master of a very 
clear, concise style, free from rhetorical orna- 
ment, but full of life and interest; and he 
has the art of conveying, in neat, preg- 
nant aphorisms, the characteristic dogmas of 
the various writers of whom he gives an 
account. H.g..— 

“The child must learn to distinguish knowing 
from thinking or believing ”—Kunt. 

“At home one can learn only what is taught 
himself, at school even what is taught others” 
—Quiatilian. 

“Give no rules until you have given the 
matter, the author, and the language. Rules 
without matter confuse the understanding ”— 
Ratich. 

“‘ Ask much, retain what you are told, teach 
what you have retained. A man who teaches 
another teaches himself ””— Comenius. 

“Tis not a soul, ’tis not a body, that we are 
training up, but a man, and we ought not to 
divide him ”—Montaigne. 

“The greater part of the errors of mankind 
arise rather from reasoning on false principles 
than from reasoning badly on the principles 
which they adopt ”—Arnauld. 

‘‘There are three forces which educate a 
man—nature, men, and things; of these, only 
the second is in our power ’—Zousseau, 

To these extracts, which will serve to indi- 
cate the range of suggestion and speculation 
traversed in the book, I add some shrewd and 
characteristic sentences in which Mr. Brown- 
ing appears to me to have estimated very 
happily the character of Rousseau’s influence 
and the value of his work :— 

“The effect of Voltaire and Rousseau upon 





the Revolution was very different. Voltaire, by 
nature a benevolent man, ever ready to sacri. 
fice himself in the defence of innocence or 
weakness, spent his energies in destructive 
criticism, and has obtained the reputation of a 
cold heartlessness which he little deserved. 
Rousseau, weak, sentimental, and selfish, 
poured out in his writings that universal phil- 
anthropy, that love for the human race, which 
he never showed in any action of his life. 
Thus his influence was much deeper and has 
been more lasting than that of Voltaire. 
Emile is not a constructive book. It is 
difficult to extract from it a definite theory of 
education ; but its insight into the sorrows of 
childhood and the shortcomings of the age, the 
enthusiasm which glows in its pages, the beauty 
of its flowing style, have been most stimulating 
to thought on educational subjects.” 
J. G. Fitcx. 








“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.’’ 


De Quincey. By David Masson. (Mac- 


millan.) 
Ir is to the honour of the author that this 
volume fails to give entire satisfaction to the 
reader. The materials for an impressive bio- 
graphy are not to be found in the life of a 
man whose early education and after-career 
were wholly desultory—if, indeed, even the 
term desultory can properly be applied to a 
life in which it is seldom possible to trace 
the signs of any actuating purpose at all. 
But Prof. Masson had personal relations 
with De Quincey, and is too true to the old 
ties to see fully the ruin of his life. How- 
ever, our author gives us in small compass 
what is regarded as known of De Quincey, 
adding something from his personal recol- 
lections, but mainly relying on Mr. Page’s 
Life and the autobiographical statements of 
De Quincey himself. To the latter, indeed, 
Prof. Masson’s affectionate loyalty gives more 
weight than they seem to deserve, though he 
is himself somewhat perplexed by “the 
mingling of Dichtung with Wahrheit.” But 
how can we trust De Quincey’s assertions, if 
otherwise unsupported, when we find him 
in mature life gravely printing and publish- 
ing a statement that, when between thirteen 
and fourteen years of age, he ‘speedily 
acquired a special facility in speaking and 
writing Greek”? It is possible, though im- 
probable, that he could write something 
which he was pleased to suppose was Greek, 
but it is certain enough that he could not 
speak even that. Where was he to find 
interlocutors? Not at the Bath Grammar 
School ; though there, as he tells us, he was 
not put into the highest class because he was 
backward in Greek. Again, his statements 
about his. doses of opium require a very 
robust faith; if, however, they are to be 
accepted, they explain where his money 
went, and how it came about that he kept 
his wife first, and afterwards his young 
children, living in great penury, though he 
was the eldest surviving son of a father who 
left a clear £1,600 a-year. He says of him- 
self that he consumed from 8,000 to 12,000 
drops of laudanum per diem—that is, from 163 
to 25 ounces, which, at one shilling per 
ounce, would cost from rather over £300 to 
nearly £460 a-year. Further, since laudanum 


is opium dissolved in proof spirit, he would at 


this rate be drinking from two-thirds of a 
bottle to a whole bottle of proof spirit daily 
—a monstrous dose in itself, apart from the 
opium taken with it. Whether we accept or 
reject De Quincey’s story, what becomes of 
his reputation ? 

Prof. Masson devotes a third of his book to 
an estimate of De Quincey’s literary merits, 
giving him the praise which is undeniably 
his due for the universality of his interest in 
all things human, resulting in speyelopeedie 
information on most diverse subjects; an 
aiso, of course, for his style. faded, fo 
unflagging vivacity and lucid directness of 
meaning, perhaps the last qualities to have 
been expected under the circumstances, this 
opium-drunkard is unsurpassed. His “ skilful 
use of Latinisms ms other neologisms ” 
is also defended with vigour and success by 
Prof. Masson. But only warm partisans of 
De Quincey will tolerate the forced affectation 
of humour which would “ take Josephus b 
the button and address him as ‘ Joe’ throug 
a whole article.” There is no ‘ profanity’ 
in it, but it is painfully suggestive of the 
least happy style of Dickens. 

Passing from the style to the matter and 
substantial value of De Quincey’s work, we 
find that he left, says Prot. Masson, “ about 
150 magazine articles.” He had dreams of 
writing a great philosophical work, a History 
of England, and a treatise on political 
economy; the two latter, at least, he was 
well qualified to achieve successfully ; more- 
over, hehad private meaos which ought to have 
secured the necessary leisure, and he lived 
more than seventy-four years; but the 
works were never produced, owing to that 
absence of moral force which Prof. Masson 
recognises even in what he did write. The 
Professor contrasts him in this respect with 
Carlyle, and accepts his own description of 
himself as “in a special sense a purely 
intellectual creature.” But why is a man 
besotted with opium to be more highly 
esteemed than another besotted with alcohol ? 
and can a sot be a purely intellectual creature ? 

To be compared with Carlyle on the ground 
of moral force would be hard on men of much 
more “grit” than De Quincey. But let us 
compare him with John Stuart Mill, who 
is also mentioned by Prof. Masson. In Mill 
we have a man distinctly not of genius, but 
of great moral vigour, whose life was organ- 
ised by relation to a definite purpose. In 
the result his work has made a visible mark ; 
his books are of authority, and form an 
essential part of the studies of the statesman, 
the philosophical speculator, and the man 
of science. De Quincey as certainly had 
genius of a high order, backed by great 
knowledgeand an unusually good memory, and 
the happiest power of clothing his thoughts 
in language at once interesting and intelli- 
gible, and in every way charming. Yet Prof. 
Masson tells us that in Edinburgh probably 
but one soul in 2,000 knows that he is 
buried or even that he lived there; while, of 
the select 100 who are acquainted with the 
fact, ninety-nine are indifferent to it. In 
other words, the man of genius is fast being 
forgotten, and his friend is not only sorry, 
but surprised. 

But the reader will note Prof. Masson’s 





allusion to the “hurry of magazine writing,” 
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and the remark previously referred to, that 
“De Quincey may be described in an off- 
hand manner as the author of 150 magazine 
articles” ‘ any one of which will ‘ well repay 
perusal.’ ’”’ By help of the light thus gained 
he will perceive the reason why genius, accom- 
panied by many favourable circumstances, 
resulted in this case in producing so little 
work that is likely to survive. Magazine 
articles afford valuable means of discussing 
new views of difficult questions; but, where 
the question is really difficult, it will perhaps 
always be impossible, under the conditions of 
magazine writing, to present views of any 
value in a form that shall not be somewhat 
unsatisfactory, though it may adequately fulfil 
the purpose of stimulating discussion. But, 
when once the interest of newness is gone, an 
article of this kind must soon be forgotten ; 
for, while the butterfly reader will be deterred 
by the subject, the student in the next genera- 
tion will find it superseded by more compre- 
hensive and systematic works. This is the 
fate that his moral feebleness has brought 
upon De Quincey. If untimely death or the 
struggle for a livelihood had rendered his life 
and genius thus ineffectual, we should have 
been sorry for him and for ourselves alike ; but 
chagrin and even anger will mingle with 
sorrow when we find that his splendid powers 
were thwarted by his shameful servitude to 
opium. Rosert L. LE1@uton. 








The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Fosrerep by the fate of Burns, of Byron, of 
Leopardi, and of many other sweet singers, a 
theory sprang up that the best bards die 
young; that forty is a fatal Rubicon they 
cannot overstep. But this opinion has been 
thoroughly falsified by the long lives and 
undiminished powers of the greatest and most 
truly representative poets of the present era. 
The threescore years and ten allotted as the 
limits of human life have already been attained 
by Victor Hugo, by Mr. Tennyson, and by 
Mr. Browning ; and yet they are still pro- 
ducing work of the highest and most 
characteristic type, as if they had passed 
through the Fountain of Jouvence. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, one of the most deservedly 
popular of Transatlantic writers, notwith- 
standing the fact that he is laden with 
a similar weight of years, has quite recently 
presented the public with a volume of verse 
which in every respect equals, if it do not, 
indeed, surpass, his former productions. ‘‘ My 
Aviary,” in this last publication—TZhe Iron 
Gate and other Poems—is not only in its 
author’s most spontaneous vein, but embodies 
some of his happiest imagery; the stanza 
telling how the dying gull 

**Sees his comrades high above him flying 

To seek their nests among the island reeds,” 

while he lonely bleeds to death upon the 
crimsoning waters, contains thought deep 
enough for tears. As choice a specimen of 
the veteran author’s more characteristic 
manner, and less admirable only because it 
belongs to a lower note in the diapason 
of song, is the charming “ modernised 
version”? of “The Archbishop and Gil 
Blas ”—a poem that in these volumes has, for 
some reason, been relegated to another section 





than that in which it originally appeared. 
The very cordial reception which Zhe Jron 
Gate met with in Europe has possibly 
induced Dr. Holmes to issue this present 
collection of his Poetical Works here. 
Although upwards of half-a-century has 
elapsed between the dates of the first and 
last poems in this collection, no reader will be 
able to detect any sign that the author's is 
the “worn-out lyre” he bewails, for his 
latest lyrics are as sharp and clear and as 
polished as was the first stirring poem of his 
very first volume—his brilliant and patriotic 
** Old Ironsides.” 

To criticise a complete collection of Dr. 
Holmes’s poetry at this late date would be a 
somewhat invidious duty, for the public has 
long since passed its own judgment. Many 
of his pieces, especially his sparkling vers de 
société, are literally ‘“‘ household words ”’ to 
every reader and reciter of the English 
language. “The Last Leaf,’ “My Aunt,” 
‘* The Comet,” ‘‘ The Treadmill Song,” ** The 
Stethoscope Song,” ‘‘The Mysterious Visitor,” 
and a long list of other pieces are as well 
known as the best of Hood’s humorous verse. 
Of course these are not Dr. Holmes’s best 
productions, but they are the most popular. 
Far better, and yet not nearly so widely 
known, because they only appeal to a more 
limited class, are those naive and sweet lines 
entitled *‘ The Last Reader,” running thus: 

** T sometimes sit beneath a tree, 
And read my own sweet songs, 
Though naught they may to others be 
Each humble line prolongs 
A tone that might have passed away 
But for that scarce remembered lay. 
‘* I keep them like a lock or leaf 
That some dear girl has given ; 
Frail record of an hour, as brief 
As sunset clouds in heaven, 
But spreading purple twilight still 
High over Memory’s shadowed hill. 
‘* They lie upon my pathway bleak, 
Those flowers that once ran wild, 
As on a father’s careworn cheek 
The ringlets of his child ; 
The golden mingling with the gray, 
And stealing half its snows away. 
‘* What care [ though the dust is spread 
Around these yellow leaves, 
Or o’er them his sarcastic thread 
‘ Oblivion’s insect weaves ? 
Though weeds are tangled on the stream, 
It still reflects my morning’s beam. 
* * * * * 
** Tt may be that my scanty ore 
Long years have washed away, 
And where were golden sands before 
Is naught but common clay ; 
Still something sparkles in the sun 
For memory to look back upon. .. .” 


These lines are so simple that they are likely 
to be overlooked amid the immense quantity 
of verse their author has poured forth ; but 
for us they have an irresistible charm, and 
often, after having rioted amid the gorgeous 
poesy of the present era, we have turned back 
to this little lyric of Dr. Holmes’s youthful 
days with renewed gratification. The chief 
drawback to Dr. Holmes’s poetry, not to 
his popularity, is the excessive number 
of pieces he has thrown off about events 
of temporary interest, in this respect his 
many years of labour being against him. 
The reader can relish one or two brightly 
worded “ occasional” pieces on the anniver- 
sary of a national event, but the most 





catholic appetite is cloyed by an accumula- 
tion of fifty years’ industrious manulacture of 
odes, lyrics, and ballads on the Receptions ot 
Grand Dukes and Banquets to Foreign Ambas- 
sadors. Still it must be confessed that all 
these fugitive pieces are so neatly rhymed, so 
appropriate to the events they commemorate, 
and so besprinkled with pretty conceits that, 
were one called upon to exclude the less 
worthy, it would be difficult to know where 
to commence the work of excision. On 
well-worn themes Dr. Holmes, though say- 
ing little, perchance, but has been said a 
hundred times before, always contrives to 
fashion the trite into something that looks, 
even if it be not, new. Here is a threadbare 
toast, for instance, for the “ Meeting of the 
Burns Club,” freshly told : 
** Thus while within the banquet glows, 
Without, the wild winde whistle, 
We drink a triple health—the Rose, 
The Shamrock, and the Thistle ! 
Their blended hues shall never fade 
Till War has hushed his cannon— 
Close-twined as ocean currents braid 
The Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon !” 
And, again, surely the “mute inglorious 
Miltons,”’ though often told of, lose nothing 
in Dr. Holmes’s retelling of their fate ; his 
‘* Alas for those that never sing, 
Bat die with all their music in them,” 
is at least as good as any other lament for 
the forlorn state of ‘‘ The Voiceless.” 

The general reader, of course, admires Dr. 
Holmes for his humour and satire, and not 
for his sentiment; and it must be confessed 
that in these popular forms of verse he is 


nearly unique. His satire is always tempered, 


with kindness, is never personal nor spiteful, 
and probably never annoyed a single person— 
in that respect being almost unparalleled in 
the history of satiric verse. His muse is 
somewhat old-fashioned at times, especially in 
his earlier volumes, not being altogether un- 
conscious of Collins and his followers. Over- 
flowing with a most copious supply of meta- 
phor and simile, Dr. Holmes has no need 
to reproduce the thoughts of others, nor to 
dress up the trite tropes of bygone bards in 
new rhymes. Yet occasionally some of his 
earlier half-sportive, half-pathetic pieces re- 
mind the reader of Praed—his “ Grisette,” 
for instance, not being quite unsuggestive of 
the English poet's “ Josephine,”’ while his“ Star 
and the Water Lily” coincides in thought 
with “ The Blind Girls Song” in Bulwer’s 
Last Days of Pompeii. But such resem- 
blances are tew—fewer, probably, than could 
be detected in the works of any poet of the 
present age who had written so much. If 
Dr. Holmes copies anyone it is himself, for 
one who writes so often “to order” cannot 
always be original. It is not his readers’ 
fault, but his own, that Dr. Holmes is be- 
lieved to turn out verse whenever required in 
the way he describes : 

‘* Tt costs him no trouble,—a pen full of ink or two 
And the poem is done in the time of a wink or two; 
As for the thoughts,—never mind,—take the ones 

that lie uppermost, 
And the rhymes used by Milton and Byron and 
Tupper most ; 
The lines come so easy! at one end he jingles ’em, 
At the other with capital letters he shingles ’em,— 
Why, the thing writes itself, and before he's half 
done with it 


He hates to stop writing, he has such good fun 
with it!” 
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The lines just quoted are not, happily, fair 
samples of Dr. Holmes’s humorous verse ; for 
a good specimen of his work in that way we 
may safely refer to the already mentioned 
version of “The Archbishop and Gil Blas.” 
Another recent poem of his calling for 
especial commendation for its vigorous action 
and natural pathos is ‘‘ Grandmother’s Story 
of Bunker Hill Battle :” it is certain to find 
favour as a recitation. 

The publishers may be congratulated upon 
the production of this very presentable col- 
lection ; it is certain to render Dr. Holmes’s 
popularity still wider, bringing, as it does, 
within so portable a form the contents of his 
various volumes, and placing within reach of 
his many English admirers the whole of his 
poetical works. Joun H. Incram. 








NEW NOVELS, ETC. 
A Laodicean ; or, the Castle of the Stancys. 


By Thomas Hardy. In 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Zoe: a Girl of Genius. By Lady Violet 
Greville. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Frau Frohmann, and other Stories. By 
Anthony Trollope. (Isbister.) 


*Neath Southern Skies. 
(W. Poole.) 

Sketches by a Curate. 
(Newman.) 

The Shalonski Family. By Eugéne Toor. 


Translated from the Russian by C. J. 
Cooke. (Remington.) 


By W. Graham. 


By Robert Overton. 


' Mr. Harpy’s new novel is a love-tale of the 


orthodox type. Paula Power, the heroine, 
is introduced to us as the only child of a 
lately deceased railway contractor, who had 
amassed great wealth and purchased Stancy 
Castle, a half-ruinous structure that once 
belonged to a family of great antiquity 
and former importance in the county. The 
heiress determines to have her castle restored ; 
and, circumstances having thrown in her 
path a young architect of universal know- 
ledge in all the different schools, she resolves 
to entrust to his hands the execution of her 
designs. It is needless to say that, from the 
position of professional adviser, George 
Somerset—such is the name of Mr. Hardy’s 
hero—soon advances to that of lover, and, 
after pressing his suit with due energy, is 
accepted on a kind af probation. Paula is 
gifted with more than a woman’s share of 
the quality of indecision ; and although she 
gives Somerset leave to declare his passion, 
yet she will not give him any positive 
assurance that his Jove is returned, leading 
the young architect to believe that in a 
speedy and successful restoration of Stancy 
Castle lies his best chance of attaining 
happiness. It is at this point in the story 
that the course of true love is interrupted 
by the machinations of the villain of the 
piece, who appears under the name of 
Thomas Dare, and who may be described 
as a Flibbertigibbet of more mature years 
and endowed with more brains than Sir 
Walter Scott’s creation. It happens that 
Dare is the bastard son of Captain De 
Stancy, who, after the death of his 
father, Sir William De Stancy, will repre- 





sent that ancient family, whose place in 
the county had to a certain extent been 
usurped by the daughter of the wealthy con- 
tractor. The younger De Stancy becomes 
George Somerset’s rival; and in due time, 
owing partly to the good offices of Abner 
Power, a long-lost uncle who makes an 
opportune appearance, partly to Paula’s 
romantic “liking for everything that recals 
the past, he develops into a most formidable 
rival. At this crisis Dare forges a telegram 
in George Somerset’s name, addressed to 
Paula, asking for an advance of one hundred 
pounds in order to pay some gambling debts. 
By this manoeuvre Dare succeeds in giving 
a violent shock to the heroine’s affection for 
the architect, and villainy is for a time 
successful. But of course only for a time. 
On the very morning appointed for the cele- 
bration of the nuptials the whole truth is 
brought to light, and Paula, unceremoniously 
breaking off her contemplated marriage with 
De Stancy, hastens to make the only repara- 
tion to the injured Somerset. In the de- 
lineation of his characters Mr. Hardy has 
not been altogether successful. George 
Somerset is held up as an Admirable Crichton ; 
and yet we feel constrained to admit that 
he remains throughout the author’s pages 
a singularly uninteresting character, for 
whose trials it is difficult to feel any spe- 
cial sympathy. But lay figure as he is, 
the hero is in better keeping with his 
part than the heroine. Paula Power is 
meant to be a paragon of all mental and 
physical -perfection ; to our way of thinking 
she is a commonplace young lady, not 
untainted with purse pride, and endowed 
with illimitable capacities for developing 
into a shrew. Among the minor charac- 
ters, the old baronet and the Dissenting 
minister are sketched with vigour and truth. 
Before taking leave of Mr. Hardy, we must 
protest against his most realistic present- 
ment of the conversation to be heard at a 
farmers’ ordinary (see vol. iii., pp. 245-48). 
It is very likely that coarse and vulgar 
natures would discuss the matrimonial and 
domestic arrangements of a great heiress in 
the language reproduced by the author, but 
it is surely no part of the functions of art 
to make use of such dialogue. The descrip- 
tive portion of A Laodicean is not very full, 
but is, as might have been expected, generally 
effective. 


Zoe is the story of an unconventional 
heroine, who, after being for a long time the 
sport of fortune, is at length made happy by 
becoming the wife of an equally unconven- 
tional hero. The authoress’ drawing is clear 
and distinct; and, although her canvas is 
rather crowded with figures, yet these are so 
disposed as not to mar the general effect. 
Sir Hugh Warkworth is an excellent Tory 
country gentleman ; Lord Melrose a charming 
study of a chivalrous young Englishman; 
and last, but not least, Colonel Elliston 
is a really natural villain. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive more readable sketches of 
the life led by English county families than 
are to be found in Lady Violet Greville’s 
pages. 

It is impossible for the most ill-natured 
critic to deny to Mr, Trollope a very large 


share of the faculty of making bricks without 
straw. The five stories comprised in the collec- 
tion entitled Frau Frohmann have obviously 
made a previous appearance in some serial, 
and, as might be expected, are woven of but 
slight material. Not one tale can be fairly 
said to possess a plot; the characters are, 
one and all, commonplace, and yet it is 
undeniable that these 416 pages form very 
pleasant reading. 


The author of ’Neath Southern Skies 
formally apologises in a Preface, craving the 
indulgence of readers, firstly, on the score of 
having written this tale at the age of two-and- 
twenty ; and, secondly, on that of being what 
publishers and hack writers term an amateur. 
The apology was quite gratuitous. Although 
Mr. Graham’s pages exhibit here and there 
traces of crudity, yet the book is written in an 
easy, untrammelled style, and may be pro- 
nounced on the whole a welcome addition to 
the literature of fiction. 


Sketches by a Curate comprises a dozen 
short stories, dealing for the most part with 
scenes from low London life, written in a 
somewhat jerky style. It is not for us to 
impugan the veracity of the author’s de- 
scription of himself, but we must say that 
the tone in which this curate treats of things . 
sacred has a strong savour of blasphemy. ‘The 
book is padded with some passable verses, 
palpably modelled on the style of Mr. Swin- 
burne. 


The translator of The Shalonski Family 
may be congratulated on the manner in which 
he has acquitted himself of his task. 
Whether the literary merit of the original 
is such as to justify the labour which Mr, 
Cooke must fain have bestowed on his trans- 
lation is another question. The incidents of 
Eugéne Toor’s story are laid during Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia, and the book is apparenely 
meant for the amusement and instruction of 
young ladies between fifteen and twenty. 
As to the general merit of The Shalonski 
Family, we can only say that the drawing of 
character is bold and generally true to the 
life, and that the author displays a rare power 
of analysing the emotions ; but we fear the 
reader who opens these pages in the hope of 
enlarging his acquaintance with Russian social 
life will be disappointed. A noteworthy 
feature of the translation is the Russian 
names, which Mr. Cooke has written and 
accented with scrupulous fidelity to the 
originals. ARTHUR BARKER. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


War, Waves, and Wanderings: a Cruise in the 
‘*Lancashire Witch.” By I’. Francis. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) This book begins 
suddenly on Helezi Hill, in the midst of the 
Zulu War, and ends abruptly at San Francisco. 
Where the author and his party came from to 
South Africa, or whither they went from the 
Golden City, is left a mystery. One expects 
them to go round the world, but they don’t. 
The whole object of the voyage is wrapt up in 
obscurity. Except the name of the author, 
which may be a nom de guerre, the reader 
receives no clue as to the party on board. 
Initials only are given for names. ‘The first 
chapter starts with the ominous words ‘‘ The 
Prince Imperial is dead.” We then have an 





account of the fiuding of his body ; after that, a 
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sketch of camp life, in which Forbes (of the 
Daily News), Prior (of the Illustrated London 
News), and the Honourable ‘‘Algy” Bourke 
(of the Daily Telegraph) are mixed up with the 
military heroes of the campaign. Then follows 
the Battle of Ulundi; and the smoke of the 
fighting has scarcely cleared away when we 
find ourselves on board a yacht, off Durban, 
which turns out to be the Lancashire Witch. 
The party on board seem not to have made up 
their minds about their destination, but they 
go first to Bembatooka Bay, in Madagascar. 
They return, via the Island of Johanna, to the 
mainland of Africa, at Zanzibar. From Africa, 
they ultimately sail eastward, calling at the 
Seychelles Islands, and across the Indian Ocean 
to Singapore, thence to Siam, where they make 
an expedition up country, or it would be more 
correct to say ‘“‘up water,” where they wait 
for tigers that never appear. From Siam 
they go straight to Japan, this last country 
occupying a good deal of the book. Orossing 
the Pacific to San Francisco occupies a chapter, 
which is wholly filled with a long account of 
the Battle of Tash-Kessan, in the last Russian 
War, in which Baker Pasha is highly extolled. 
From San Francisco the yacht and its party 
sail north to Alaska, where they visit Cook’s 
Inlet, Chignick Bay, Port Moller, and the Seal 
Islands, at which places the hopes of sport 
among bears and reindeer were only partially 
realised. Itis on returning to San Francisco 
from this region that the yacht disappears 
again into thin air as suddenly as she rose up 
at Durban; and the reader is left with a vague 
idea that it is only a phantom ship he has been 
following. ‘lhe two volumes describing these 
wanderings are very pleasantly written, and 
show that the Lancashire Witch must have had 
a very happy party on board, the author him- 
self evidently being an acquisition on sucha 
voyage. It might be critically remarked that, 
considering the extended space gone over, and 
the interesting places visited, there is but a 
homoeopathic dose of information infused into 
the pages of the work. We have yacht life, 
with accounts of hunting at the various places 
touched at, and here and there glimpses of the 
people and of the region. The little that is 
given of this latter kind is good, and it makes 
the reader regret that there is not more. The 
writer, it can be seen, is a man of ability, who 
can observe and note well what comes before 
him. Some good extracts might be made if 
space permitted. The following short and pithy 
opinion of a man in San Francisco may be 
worth quoting, as it bears on the question of 
the Panama Oanal. This American said :— 
** Look here! The world isn’t going fooling all 
around the Horn, when it can cut across the 
Isthmus for a few huadred million dollars. It 
stands to reason ; look at the map.” 

The Two Hemispheres. By George G. Chis- 
holm. (Blackie and Son.) This is a popular 
account of the countries and peoples of the 
world, illustrated with more than 300 wood- 
cuts printed in the text. To compile such a 
book, to the extent of nearly 1,000 pages, must 
have required no common measure of industry 
on the part of its author. ‘So far as we have 
tested it, he seems to have applied to the best 
authorities, and to have exercised a wise dis- 
cretion as to what ought to be left out. Of 
course there are mistakes, one or two of which 
it may be as well to notice for the benefit of a 
new edition. P. 104, the life members of the 
French Senate are not elected by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The section on ‘‘ India ” we have 
read through carefully ; and, on the whole, we 
consider it a distinct advance upon any similar 
article we have seen. But two popular errors 
are reproduced—that the mass of the Muham- 
madan population is of foreign extraction ; 
and that suicides under the car of Jagana’ 
wsed to be common. It is also an error (though 





a pardonable one) to say that the Santhals are 
of Dravidian origin. This ought to be the 
neighbouring tribes of Uraons and Paharias, 
not the Santhals. We should not have drawn 
attention to these little points if we had not 
formed a high opinion of the general accuracy 
of the book. It is handsomely printed and 
bound, and has an unusually full Index. Alto- 
gether, it would form a useful and safe present 
to any young person who is curious to fill up 
the outlines of school geography. 


From Sword to Share; or, a Fortune in Five 
Years at Hawaii. By Capt. H. Whalley 
Nicholson. (Allen.) Capt. Nicholson, an ex- 
army man in search of some employment, was 
advised by a friend, already embarked in the 
business, to try sugar-growing in the Sandwich 
Islands. He went there, and now writes, in a 
jaunty style, an account of what he saw and 
heard, for the benefit of those English gentle- 
men who, in these times of compulsory retire- 
ment, are eager to earn their daily bread by 
labour were it only procureable. The chief 
exports of the Hawaiian group are sugar, rice, 
and coffee; but of these the writer recommends 
sugar, and shows how in five years a capital of 
£1,500 will produce a net profit of £6,650. 
Unfortunately, it is too soon to know the result 
of his own farming, and it does not appear 
that these tempting figures are founded on the 
experience of his friend. Whether they can be 
trusted or not, there are few more attractive 
countries than the Sandwich Islands, with 
their lovely scenery, rich vegetation, perfect 
climate, and amiable and hospitable inhabit- 
ants. 


With the Cape Mounted Rifles: Four Years’ 
Service in South Africa. By an ex-Cape 
Mounted Rifleman. (Bentley.) We had fondly 
hoped that we had seen the last of the books on 
the late South African wars, but we are dis- 
appointed. A gentleman who served for four 
years in the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police, and in the Cape Mounted Rifles—a corps 
which sprung out of the Mounted Police—now 
gives us his experiences in the Transkei and 
Basuto Wars. His single object in venturing 
into print is to give the friends of the many and 
gallant men who are serving in the Oape 
Mounted Rifles a general, plain, and straight- 
forward idea of the life experienced in that 
popular corps. The public generally are not 
likely to ask for another book on a subject 
already exhausted. The book is neither better 
nor worse than many of its predecessors. Had 
we no other information on these wars it might 
be read with interest; but it is not wanted. 
The writer touches on what will be one of the 
most difficult problems in the future of govern- 
ment in South Africa—namely, how to deal with 
and control the swarming native populations 
when they are prevented trom destroying each 
other, and multiply at a rate out of all pro- 
portion to the increase of the Europeans. 


My Old Playground Revisited. By Benjamin 
E. Kennedy. (Hurst and Blackett.) It is 
difficult to find anything to say of such a 
slight book as this, except that it is very well 
printed and got up. It is the narrative of a 
three months’ trip through the best-known 
parts of Italy by an elderly gentleman and his 
wife, who seem to have known how to enjoy 
themselves. We haveall the little details about 
hotels, railway trains, carriages, couriers, and 
luncheon baskets, which really make up three 
parts of foreign travel, but which most travellers 
agree to forget. Of novelty there is absolutely 
nothing, except perhaps the passage of the 
Spliigen in the first week of May. Still, Mr. 
Kennedy is readable, by virtue partly of his 
savoir vivre. We have not learnt anything from 
him, but we part with him (if he will allow us 


th | to say so) in the same kindly spirit that he 


himself displays throughout. 





The Land of Dykes and Windmills. By 
Frederick Spencer Bird. (Sampson Low.) Mr. 
Bird has made an amusing book out of odds 
and ends of information about Holland. Some- 
times, as when he tells us that pipe factories 
flourished most between the years 1720 and 
1721, we fancy that either he or the printer 
must have made a mistake ; and often, when we 
read a sentence like this—‘‘In the various 
museums of Holland may be found many 
interesting objects illustrative of bygone times” 
—we feel that the author’s strength does not lie 
in pps veer | of thought ; but pedantic accuracy 
and philosophical reflection can well be spared 
in a book which is full of amusing anecdotes 
and interesting notes. There is also a great 
deal of information scattered through the book ; 
and, if it is not to be implicitly trusted in 
detail, few will read it without learning more of 
Holland and Hollanders (as Mr. Bird calls 
them) than they knew before. 


The Nightless North: a Walk across Lapland. 
By F. L. H. Morrice. (Kent and Oo.) A 
record of personal experiences, eating, drinking, 
and sleeping, on what must have been a weary 
walk, from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Bothnia, 
by the river valleys of the Tana and Torneo. 
The author expressly disclaims all historical 
aud scientific illustrations, useful statistics, and 
moral reflections; consequently, the reader's 
impressions, on closing the book, are little more 
than perpetual daylight, bad fare, and mos- 
quitoes. The author and his friend had 
determined on the walk at any cost, and, like 
Englishmen, persevered in spite of waut of 
sleep and starvation. However, they made 
light of their wretchedness while in Lapland, 
and perhaps this amusing record of misery may 
lead others to think twice before attempting a 
similar trip. 

Alpine Climbing: Narratives of Recent 
Ascents of Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, the 
Jungfrau, &c. By the Author of “The 
Mediterranean Illustrated.” (Nelson.) This is 
a slovenly compilation, and answers but im- 
perfectly to its present title. Among “recent 
ascents,” we find Mr. Anderson’s ascent of the 
Lesser Schreckhorn in 1857, and five ascents 
in or before 1845, including a passage of the 
Tschingel wisely left anonymous. These are 
mixed up with accounts of some of the exploits 
of Mr. Wills, Mr. Whymper, Mr. Lesiie 
Stephen, and Prof. Tyndall—exploits ‘‘im- 
proved” from the original, according to the 
taste and judgment of an editor who appears 
to have no practical knowledge of his subject. 
The original part of the volume is full of bad 
geography. A writer with Mr. Ball’s account 
of the Alpine chain in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at his disposal has no excuse for 
offering such a sketch as that which opens the 
volume. We quote one sentence: ‘‘ The 
Helvetian Alps send down their roots into the 
heart of Switzerland, and include the Graben- 
horn, 15,440 feet.” Many of the heights given 
throughout the book are inaccurate. Misprints 
abound. Thus we have Wetterhorn for Matter- 
horn (p. 87), Graizn, Gorner-grut, Berglis- 
loch, Bletschhorn, Mittalhorn, Tauggwald, 
Mr. Hinchcliff, Anthonmatten, Alphanalph, 
Mademoiselle Formaren (Miss Forman), and 
many more. The compiler thinks ‘‘Spitzte” is 
a German word, for he repeats it five times on 
one page. He turns Zumstein into “‘ Zurnstein,” 
and ‘‘ believes the Parrot Spitzte has never been 
ascended.” The ascent of Mont Blanc, hetells us, 
‘usually occupies the best part of threedays.” He 
quotes temperatures with no warning to readers 
accustomed to a different thermometric scale. 
The illustrations are in themselves of various 
merit, running from a ludicrous pseudo-scientific 
cut of “ striated rocks and roches moutonnées ” 
to fair rough sketches of the Matterhorn and 
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them. The frontispiece should be ‘‘ From the 
Buet,” not the Brevent; in the view called 
“‘The Matterhorn ” (P. 58) no such peak is 
visible! All these blunders are the worse in 
that they have been made twice over. The 
book, though it contains no mention of the fact, 
is a reprint of one issued in 1878 by the same 
publishers under the title of Alpine Adventure : 
Narratives of Travel and Research in the Alps. 
The binding and title-page have alone been 
changed ! 


BeEForE railroads existed, English tourists in 
Italy were forced to spend much of their time 
in looking at the country. Of late years they 
have been too much confined to picture galleries ; 
and fashion has forced many, whose tastes lay 
plainly elsewhere, to an exclusive devotion to the 
Oldest Masters. A reaction seems now to be 
setting in. Some of our travellers are return- 
ing to nature, and remembering that it is still 
possible to drive, and even walk, about the 
most beautiful country in Europe. The Sec- 
tions of the Italian Alpine Club are coming 
handsomely and practically to their aid. 
Principally by means of the exertions of these 
bodies, the mountains of Pistoja (of which Prof. 
Colvin gave an eloquent sketch in a recent 
number of the Portfolic) have been thrown 
open as a summer residence; the mountains of 
Carrara and the Pania della Croce have been 
rendered accessible to those who wish to enjoy 
the views which suggested not a few passages 
in the Commedia ; and Vallombrosa and Camal- 
doli have row more or less comfortable inns. 
The Italian Club makes a further contribution 
to the wants of travellers by issuing from time 
to time, in the shape of local handbooks, useful 
pocket volumes dealing each with a particular 
district or valley of the Tuscan Apennine, and 
throwing together practical hints as to roads, 
paths, and inns, with historical sketches, refer- 
ences to local customs and the local poetry in 
which this region is so rich, and chapters on 
natural history or botanical catalogues which 
may be useful to the specialist. The two last 
issued—the Guida illustrata del Casentino 
(Firenze: Nicolai) of Signor CO. Beni, and the 
Guida della Val di Bisenzio (Prato: Lici) of 
Signor Bertini—are both favourable specimens 
of their class. Each has a map and useful 
itineraries. It is, perhaps, a pity that these 
books are not brought more under the eyes of 
English travellers on the spot by local book- 
sellers. When will the Italian Club bring out 
an iatelligent Guide to walks in the hills near 
Rome? In no city does the foot-wanderer fiud 
a greater choice of country brought within his 
reach if he knows how to profit by trains or 
tramways. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A NEW poem by Mr. Tennyson, on ‘The 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” will appear in 
the February number of Muecmillan’s Magazine. 


A NOVEL by Mr. William Black will be pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine during 1882. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Shandon Bells,” and will be illus- 
trated by Mr. William Small. 


A NEW novel, in three volumes, by the author 
of Lady Audley’s Secret will appear early next 
month. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. will publish 
about Easter a Life of the late Prof. Clerk Max- 
well, by Prof. Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews, 
who knew him intimately in early life, with an 
account of his svientific work by Mr. William 
Garnett, who was for six years associated with 
him as demonstrator at Cambridge; and a 
collection of his poems, many of which will be 
published for the first time. ‘the volume, 
which will be illustrated with portraits, dia- 


grams, and sketches of scenes in Maxwell’s 
early life, will be likely to interest a consider- 
able circle of readers. 


Messrs. J. AND R. MAXWELL will issue next 
week Capt. Marryat’s novels in penny books, 
uniform with Miss Braddon’s abridgements of 
the Waverley Novels. They will also publish 
cheap editions of Miss Mary Cecil Hay’s Brenda 
Yorke and Mr. W. 8S. Hayward’s Diana’s 
Defender. 


Stories from Browning is to be the title of a 
volume, somewhat like Lamb’s Tales from Shak- 
spere, which Mr. Frederic May Holland, of the 
United States, the teller of the story of Sordello, 
has compiled, and which Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons have, at Mr. Furnivall’s instance, 
agreed to publish in England. 


THE Dante Society of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, of which Mr. Longfellow is president 
and Mr. Lowell vice-president, has decided to 
abandon the proposed publication of the hitherto 
inedited Commentary by Benvenuto da Imola 
on the Divina Commedia. This resolve is due 
to the fact that the present Lord Vernon, as 
announced a little while ago in the AcADEMy, 
has taken steps to carry out his father’s design 
by placing his own copy of the same Com- 
mentary (the Laurentian MS.) in the hands of 
an editor at Florence for immediate publication. 
Lord Vernon hopes to be able to issue the work 
complete in the course of the present year. 
As the Dante Society adds, ‘‘Other tasks 
remain; and other services may be rendered by 
the society to students of the supreme poet.”’ 


Mr. C. K. SALAMAN, the veteran composer, 
has in the press a book on Jews as They Are. 
It is quite free from controversy, and chiefly 
deals with the actual condition of Jews in Europe 
in the present century. Two most interesting 
chapters discuss the position of Jews in England 
since 1828, and the history of the Jewish com- 
munity in Rome, where they wera long kept in 
a state of subservience, which only ended when 
the Ghetto was abolished in the present century. 
Mr. Salaman’s long and successful musical 
career brought him into connexion with all the 
more famous Jews of this century, and he has 
therefore had special opportunities of describing 
their life. 


Mr. J. CO. Jura, the well-known publisher 
and bookseller of Cape Town. is about to estab- 
lish an agency in London, which will be carried 
on by Mr. J. C. Juta, jun., in conjunction with 
Mr. J. L. Heelis, who has been for more than 
twenty years head of the foreign department at 
Messrs. Longmans’, As far as we are aware, 
this is the first instance of an African publishing 
firm having a London agency. 


ALL historical students will be glad to hear 
that the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society have obtained permission from 
Lord Fitzhardinge to print the MSS. of John 
Smyth, the antiquary, and also the MS. register 
of St. Augustine’s Abbey at Bristol, which are 
preserved in the muniment-room at Berkeley 
Castle. The MSS. of John Smyth, written in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, con- 
sist of two parts: first, the Lives of the 
Berkeleys; second, a descriptive account of 
the Manor of Berkeley, to which is appended a 
collection of old Gloucestershire proverbs and 
folk-lore. Concerning the former, we may 
quote the words of Mr. J. H. Cooke, of 
Berkeley, who has had the custody of the MSS. 
for mauy years:—‘‘In this work he [Smyth] 
gives a complete biography of every Lord ot 
Berkeley from Robert Fitzhardinge down to 
his own time, twenty-one in number. The 
events and transactions of each lord’s life are 
given, with some variations, under the follow- 
ing heads :—(1) His birth and course of youth; 
(2) his husbandries and hospitalities; (3) his 





toreign employments; (4) his recreations and 


delights ; (5) his purchases and sales of land; 
tS his law suits; (7) his alms and devotions ; 
8) his miscellanies ; (9) his wife; (10) his 
issue ; (11) his seals of arms; (12) his death 
and place of burial; (13) the lands of which 
he died seised. The statements under each of 
these titles are verified by marginal references 
to the documents and authorities from which 
they were taken.” The Smith MSS, will make 
three volumes in all, of about 400 pages each, 
including a copious Index. It is proposed to 
issue an edition of only 500 copies, at £1 each 
volume, the subscriptions being confined to 
members of the society. Sir John Maclean has 
undertaken to edit the work, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Cooke. The printing of the 
+ aagad of St. Augustine’s will be taken up 
ater. 


THE first number of a new religious periodical, 
entitled The Christian Leader, has just appeared 
at Glasgow. It presents a varied and interesting 
list of contents, including papers and poems by 
the Rey. ©. M. Birrell, Mr. G. Barnett Smith, 
the Rev. T. Dunlop, Mr. A. J. Symington, Mr. 
Matthias Barr, the Rev. D. Macrae, &c. This 
periodical, which aims at a higher standard than 
most of our religious publications, will appear 
weekly, at the price of one penny. 


THe Rev. Dr. Whittemore has resigned the 
editorship of Golden Hours, and has been suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. 


Mr. WALTER RYE has, at the request of the 
Wandsworth Vestry, examined all their old 
deeds, and has put forth an abstract of them, 
‘* Notes on the Deeds relating to the Parish 
and other Charities of Wandsworth, in the 
County of Surrey.” The most generally 
interesting document is the first formal 
constitution of the Wandsworth Vestry in 1627, 
which contains a provision that Parliament 
would now find useful—namely, that, if any of 
their number ‘‘ shall behave himself unrever- 
ently & unfitting the place by unseemely 
speeches or usage,” the majority may, after 
once or twice warning, ‘‘remoove the same 
party soe. . . offending, and. . . chuse another 
of the better sort of parishioners in his place.” 


Pror. ARBER asks us to make known his new 
address, 1 Montague Road, Birmingham, and 
to say that he will continue there his publica- 
tions of Early- and Tudor-English poems and 
treatises as time and opportunity offer. The 
fourth and fifth volumes of his English Garner— 
which is to stretch to ten volumes—will be ready 
in a month. The fourth will contain Occleve’s 
Letter of Cupid, Underhill’s ‘Hot Gospeller,” 
Fox’s ‘‘ Imprisonment of the Princess Eliza- 
beth,” “ Alcilia,” Dowland’s ‘‘ Three Books of 
Songs or Airs,” James I.’s Book of Sports, “‘ The 
Recovery of the Bristol Ship Hachange from the 
Pirates of Argier,” and many other tempting 
pieces. The fifth volume will be mainly devoted 
to Sir John Hawkins’s voyages, Bodenham’s 
“Trip to Mexico” (1564-65), Sir John Davies's 
Poems, Dugdale’s interesting ‘* Arrival of King 
James into Hngland” (1604), from which we last 
year quoted the paragraph about Shakspere’s 
company, ‘‘the meane foik” whom the august 
monarch had affably condescended to patronise , 
&c, &. Prof. Arber also promises three fresh 
reprints in his ‘‘ English Scholar’s Library ” : 
Joy’s “ Apology to Tyndale”—that is, attack 
on him—(1534-35); Barnfield’s ‘‘ Affectionate 
Shepheard’”’ (1593); Cooper’s Answer to Martin 
Marprelate’s *‘ slaunderous votruethes ” against 
Bishops; &c. May Mr. Arber long live to 
combine the two occupations of professor and 
publisher! Hv will do good work, we are sure, 
in both. 


Tne following is the programme of the 
Positivist Society, which meets in Newton Hall, 
Fetter Lane, for the early part of the present 





year. The Sunday lectures (at 8 p.m.) will be 
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given by Prof. Beesley during January, and 
during the four following months by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
and ‘Mr. Cotter Morison. On Wednesdays 
(also at 8 p.m.) there will be a course of ele- 
mentary classes on the history and philosophy 
of science. These will be opened on January 
11 by Mr. Percy Harding, on the subject of 
geometry, who will be followed in April by Dr. 
A. Senior, on physics and chemistry. The 
Positivist Society meets for discussion, under 
the presidency of Prof. Beesley, on the last 
Friday in each month, at 8 p.m. Admission to 
all lectures and classes is free. 


TueE Carlyle Society, “ formed for the purpose 
of affording to disciples and students of Carlyle 
a means of meeting together, and of investi- 
gating and discussing the religious, political, 
and social problems treated of in his writings,” 
meets upon the first Friday in every month, 
except August, September, and December, when 
a paper suggested by Carlyle’s teaching is read 

va member; a discussion follows, in which 
visitors of all opinions are invited to take part. 
Persons desirous of joining the society are in- 
vited to apply to Mr. OC. O. Gridley, 9 Duke 
Street, London Bridge, London, 8.E. 

AN entertaining article might be written 
upon the Analytical Table of books issued 
during the past twelve months, which Messrs. 
Sampson Low have compiled from their fort- 
nightly Publishers’ Circular. But we must 
confine ourselves to a few statistical comments. 
The new books published in 1881 number 4,110, 
the new editions 1,296; total, 5,406, as com- 
pared with 5,708 in 1880. The decrease is con- 
siderable, and is more noticeable as following 
upon a decrease in 1879, when the total was 
5,834. On the two years the aggregate decrease 
umounts to 428, or 7°35 per cent. It is in- 
teresting to observe that nearly one-sixth of all 
the books are published in December; next in 
order come April, November, October, Feb- 
ruary; January and September are last. As 
regards subjects, theology is well at the top 
with 945; educational and novels are almost 
exactly equal (682 and 674); then follow 
juvenile, arts, &c., history with biography, and 
serials, As compared with the previous year, 
the decrease is proportionately much larger in 
new editions than in new books. Juveniles 
have fallen very heavily; so have miscel- 
laneous, including pamphlets; and political 
economy toa less extent. The great advance 
is in novels, in history, and in belles lettres. 
Just one-half of the law books that appear are 
new editions, and one-third of the medical 
works, The same proportion of one-third holds 
good also for novels; while in belles lettres the 
proportion rises to two-fifths. Only 111 volumes 
of poetry were produced during the year, as 
aguinst 446 novels. It must be remembered 
that these classes are somewhat roughly formed. 


AmonG the nominations and promotions in 
the Legion of Honour on the occasion of the 
new year are the following : Officers—M. Himly, 
doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Paris; M. 
Carriot, inspecteur de l'Académie de Paris; 
commander—M. Bertrand, professeur au Collége 
de Frauce, secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie 
des Sciences; chevaliers—M. Blavet, ancien 
professeur de ]’Université; M. Landrin, con- 
servateur du Musée d’Ethnographie au palais 
du Trocadéro. The two last are also connected 
with the Republican press. 


Mr. FurNIvVALL’s letter, in our number of 
November 26, on Mr. Radford’s identification 
of the Pitti Andrea del Sarto as the origin of 
Mr. Browning’s pathetic poem of that name 
has pleased the Italians. The Fanfulla della 
Domenica of December 4 (Rome) gives an 
account of the letter and other items of our 
Browning news; and, after noting that the 
poem was sent to Mr, Kenyon instead of an 





unprocureable copy of the picture, adds :—‘‘ Cosi 
il mondo dell’ arte ebbe due fortune; di avere 
una copia di meno, e un capolavoro di pit; ” 
which is, we take it, as neat a putting of the case 
as can well be imagined. 


TuE MS. of three tales by the late Alexander 
Herzen, hitherto unprinted, has lately been 
discovered at Moscow. One of these, entitled 
‘‘Legenda o Sv. Fedor” (‘‘A Legend of St. 
Theodore ’’), appears in the December number 
of the Russkaya Myst. The other two, entitled 
respectively ‘‘ Pervaya Vstretcha ” (‘The First 
Meeting”) and ‘‘ Vtoraya Vstretcha” (‘‘ The 
Second Meeting ’’), will be published in future 
numbers of the same magazine. The MS. 
formed part of memoranda kept by the author 
during his residence at Viatka. 

In answer to an enquiry from M. Gaidoz in 
the Revue critique—whether the weird sisters of 
Macbeth have any analogy in Teutonic legend— 
M. E. Beauvois writes, quoting many prophecies 
of future greatness (and especially of future 
kingdoms) in Scandinavian mythology. He 
suggests that the Song of Darrad, in the Njdla, 
deserves to be translated into English, as illus- 
trating very closely the mixing of the charm in 
‘“« Macbeth ” (IV. i.). 


Dr. BuLMeERtINcQ, of Wiesbaden, formerly 
Professor of Staats- und Vilkerrecht at Dorpat, 
has been called to the Chair at Heidelberg 
vacated by the death of Bluntschli. 

THE complete works of Bernardino Zendrini, 
whose early death is deplored by all lovers of 
Italian literature, have been published in seven 
volumes under the editorship of Tullo Mas- 
sarani and Giuseppe Pizzo (Milano: Ottino). 


Pror. ZupitzA has just published a second 
enlarged and improved edition of his Selections 
from Anglo-Saxonand Early-English Literature 
—‘‘Alt- und Mittelenglisches Uebungsbuch ” 
(Wien: Braumiiller). His text is 104 pages, 
and his glossary 87; that is an indica- 
tion of the careful way in which the whole 
work is done. He starts with Bede’s “Caed- 
mon’s Hymn” in the seventh century, and the 
runes of the Ruthwell Cross, ends with a bit of 
Lydgate’s “ Guy of Warwick,” about 1420 a.D., 
and in between has a choice selection of 
extracts. One seeming inconsistency in the 
expansion of contractions has caught our eye 
in turning over the pages: in the pathetic 
‘“‘Moral Ode,” pp. 51-62, the regular form 
‘“‘and” occurs six times, the irregular one 
‘‘end”’ five times; yet over ten pages scores 
of expansions of ‘‘&” are printed end, giving 
the text a very odd look, while only the last 
half-page has and eight times. 


A QUARTERLY Review of Serbian, Creation, 
Bulgarian, and Slovenian literature will this 
year appear at Agram, under the editorship of 
Dr. Iwan von Bojnitzié. 


Pror. ALEXANDER BicuneEr has published « 
monograph, under the title of Hoffmann et le Roi 
Carotte (Caen: Le Blanc-Hardel), in which he 
seeks to prove that M. Sardou borrowed the plot 
of Le Rot Carotte from one of Hoffmann’s tales, 








A CKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have the following pamphlets, &c., on our 
table :—Caer Pensauelcoit: a Long-lost Un- 
romanised British Metropolis: a Re-asser- 
tion, by the Author of “A Primaeval British 
Metropolis,” with a Sketch Map (Reeves and 
Turner) ; Guide to Selecting Plays; or, Mana- 
gers’ Companion, giving a complete descrip- 
tion of 1,500 Pieces (Samuel French); The 
Nephew as Uncle, translated from Schiller 
by T. C. Wilkinson (Newman); Ashbury 
Church, and other Poems, by the Rev. Joseph 
Oakden (William Poole); Our Arms in Zululand: 
being the Three Great Battles of the Zulu War 








in Verse, together with ‘“‘The Death of the 
Prince Imperial,” by Bertram Mitford (Griffith 
and Farran); Magnetic Disturbance, Aurorue, 
and Earth Currents: a Discourse delivered at 
the Royal Institution by Prof. W. G. Adams; 
The Exact Numerical Quadrature of the Uircle 
effected regardless of the Circumference, and the 
Commensurability of the Diagonal and Side of a 
Square Demonstrated, by James Steel (Wyman 
and Sons); The Communicability to Man of 
Diseases from Animals used as Food, by Dr. 
Henry Behrend (Office of the ‘‘ Jewish Chron- 
icle”); Zhe Public Library and the School 
Children: an Appeal to the Parents, Clergy- 
men, and Teachers of Boston, by James M. 
Hubbard (Boston, U.S.A.: A. Williams); A 
Manual of Political Questions of the Duy, with 
the Arguments on either side, by Sydney C. 
Buxton (published by the London and Counties 
Liberal Union); Our Commercial Policy, with 
an Enquiry into the Present State of ‘I'rade, 
showing our Losses in the Past Thirty-five 
Years, and Decline among Nations, by Mr. 
Spencer Greatly (Norwich); and Fair Z'rade 
v. Free Trade; or, which System will best 
promote the Financial and Commercial Interests 
of Great Britain, by Pelekus (Kerby and 
Endean) ; The Coming Crisis: a Word ot Warn- 
ing, by 8. (Edinburgh: Maclaren); The Rr. 
Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., on the Failure of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts (published by the 
National Association for the Repeal, &c.); 
Thoughts on the Source of Life: also Receut 
Speculations on Electricity and other Subjects, 
by an Octogenarian (William Ridgway); The 
Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time: an 
Introductory Address delivered to the Philoso- 
phical Society of the University of Edinburgh, 
by Prot. Edward Caird (Glaszow : MacLehose) ; 
The Relation between Ethics und Religion: an 
Address at tue Opening of the Session 1881-82 
of the Manchester New College, London, by 
Dr. James Martineau (Williams and Norgate) ; 
A Reply to Dr. Allon’s Critique in his ‘* Church 
of the Future” : being an Appendix to ‘* Loss and 
Gain in Recent Theology,” by Dr. James Martin- 
eau; Living Words: Two Addresses fromthe Chair 
of the Congregational Union of Ireland, 1880 
and 1881, by the Rev. James Stirling (Belfast : 
Cleland); Some New Liyht from the Scriptures, 
by James Johnstone (Edinburgh: Gemmell) ; 
Sunday-School Work; its Magnitude and Com- 
parative Results (W. B. Whittingham); Criti- 
cisms on Certain Passages in the Anglican Version 
of the New Testament, as Revised, by the Hon. 
Colin Lindsay (Burns and Oates); The Levised 
Version—“*Tne Oracles of God”: a Lecture 
delivered before the Sunday Lecture Society by 
George G. Wild (published by the Society) ; 
&e., &e. 

Or foreign books we have received :—Zwei 
Biicher zur Socialen Geschichte Englands you Adolt 
Held, aus dem nachlass herausgegeben von 
Georg Friedrich Knapp, mitdem bilduiss Adolf 
Helds (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot; Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate) ; Die Geschichte des 
Montanismus, von G. Nathanael Bonwetsch 
(Erlangen : Andreas Deichert; London: David 
Nutt) ; Die Volkswirthschaft in ihren sittlichen 
Grundlagen: Ethischsociale Studien tiber Cultur 
und Civilisation, Von Dr. Georg Ras-inger 
(Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder); Die Christliche 
Anschauung der Ehe und ihre modernen Cegner, 
von Dr. Carl Thines (Leiden: Brill); Die 
Willensfre‘heit und ihr Verhiiltniss zur Girt- 
lichen Priiscienz und Providenz bei den Jii- 
dischen Philosophen des Mittelalters, von Ur. 
Ludwig Stein (Berlin: Baer) ; Die Wirthschu/t- 
liche Lage Cuba’s ankniipfend an die Entwickel- 
ung der Insel, von Franz G. de Larrinaga 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot; London: 
Williams ani Norgate) ;.Studien zu Lessings stil 
in der Hamburgischen Dramaturgie, vou Dr. 
Max R. von Waldberg (Berlin: Kiihl) ; Repeti- 
torium der Englischen Sprach und Litteratur 
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Geschichte fiir Candidaten und Studirende der 
modernen Philologie. bearbeitet von Dr. John 
Wilkins (Berlin: Kiihl); Ueber den Unterricht 
in den neueren Sprachen, spezieller der englischen, 
an unseren Universitiiten uw. hdheren Schulen, von 
Dr. David Asher (Berlin: Langenscheidt) ; 
Séance de Rentrée des Cours de la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante de Paris: Allocution de 
M. le doyen Lichtenberger ; Lecon d’Ouverture 
de Prof. Bonnet-Maury (Paris: Fischbacher) ; 
Un Autografo di Ugo Foscolo, pubblicato a cura 
di Leo Benvenuti (Bologna: Zanichelli); &c., 
&e. 


























OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


THE death of Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth, 
which occurred at Reigate, in Surrey, on 
January 2, breaks another of the links con- 
necting the present generation with the days 
when Dickens and Thackeray earned their 
laurels, and were surrounded by a brilliant 
band, most of whom are now departed, and not 
a few of whom are forgotten. Mr. Ainsworth’s 
pleasant home at the Kensal Manor House was 
the scene of many re-unions, which have now 
historic interest from the name and fame of 
the friendly artists and men of letters whom he 
gathered round his hospitable board. 

Mr. Ainsworth was born in King Street, 
Manchester, on February 4, 1805. His father 
was a successful solicitor, who had both literary 
culture and public spirit, and gave his son 
the advantage of a good education. Talent 
was hereditary both on the father’s and the 
mother’s side, though it may be doubted 
whether the grave lexicographer, Jeremiah 
Ainsworth, or the reverend divine, Ralph 
Harrison, would have altogether approved of 
the direction in which their descendant displayed 
his abilities. Young Ainsworth was placed at 
the Grammar School of his native town, where 
his handsome figure, genial manners, and 
ready wit made him a favourite. Of his 
school-days he has left a picture in Mervyn 
Clitheroe—a novel which is to a certain extent 
autobiographical. Private theatricals, in which 
he took the part of dramatist, stage manager, 
and general factotum, were more to his taste 
than his father’s profession, for which he was 
intended. Some of his early productions were 
printed in Arliss’s Magazine and similar mis- 
cellanies. When he went to London to com- 
plete his legal education, his bent to literature 
was already very decided. His marriage, in 
1826, to a daughter of Mr. John Ebers, the 
lessee of the Opera House, tended still further 
to determine him to remain in London and to 
attempt a literary career. He became a pub- 
lisher, but the experiment was a very brief one. 
In his twenty-fifth year he conceived the idea 
of Rookwood, though various causes delayed the 
writing of it until 1834. Its success was strik- 
ing, and, though the story is unequal, was 
deserved. The account of Turpin’s ride to York 
will always hold its place as a masterpiece of 
descriptive writing. The publication of this 
story brought Mr. Ainsworth to the front 
rank of popularity ; and, though his sub- 
sequent writings have not all enjoyed an 
equal degree of public favour, he remained to 
the last one of the most widely read authors of 
the English-speaking race. To reprint the long 
list of his published books is unnecessary here. 

As to the quality of his work, there will 
always be difference of opinion. His -Juck 
Sheppard was assailed by a storm of invective, 
and he was accused of glorifying theft and 
robbery. The higher regions of analysis and 
description of character he scarcely professed 
to attain ; but his work was eminently readable, 
*nd gave with vivid precision « sense of at least 
the external aspect of the times and places with 



















































point of view, his finest work is Old St. Paul’s, 
where the picture of a plague-stricken city is 
given with a lurid power that combines the 
grotesque and pathetic elements of such a 
situation. Several of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels 
dealt with the history and traditions of 
his native country. In The Lancashire Witches, 
he has skilfully used the artistic material 
afforded by the grim tragedy of the judicial 
murder of the Pendle witches. In Guy 
Fawkes he has drawn a picture of the English 
Catholics under Stuart rule; the Leaguer 
of Lathom deals with an episode of the Civil 
War ; Beatrice Tuldesley, with the so-called 
‘* Lancashire Plot” of 1694 ; Preston Fight, with 
the rising of 1715 ; The Manchester Rebels, with 
the story of the fatal Forty-five ; and Mervyn 
Clitheroe, with Manchester as it was at the 
beginning of the present century. 

In September 1881, the Mayor of Manchester 
(Mr. Alderman Baker) gave a banquet in honour 
of the veteran author. When replying to the 
toast of his health, Mr. Ainsworth said that 
nothing had more delight-d him than to be 
styled the ‘Lancashire Novelist.” It is a 
designation he had well earned, and it is the 
one by which he is most likely to be remem- 
bered. Lancashire has produced some notable 
writers of fiction; but Mr. Ainsworth was 
probably the first to recognise the artistic 
potentiality of the rude life that throbs alike 
through the traditions of its past and the inci- 
dents of its busy modern times. 

WittraM E, A. Axon. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan’s Magazine contains the end of 
Prof. Masson’s admirable biographical sketch 
of ‘* Carlyle’s Edinburgh Life.” Mr. Ffoulkes, 
in an article on “ English Church Courts,” 
gives some interesting details of his own 
ecclesiastical biography, but does not help 
matters much by suggesting alternative Com- 
munion offices in the English Church. Mr. 
Raven writes “More Diversions of a Peda- 
gozgue;” a good collection of school-boys’ 
blunders is always irresistibly funny, and Mr. 
Raven has an appreciative manner of telling 
them which adds to the effect. 


TuE Antiquary (Elliot Stock) shows no 
signs of decay. - In truth, the opening number 
for the new year is a distinct advance on most 
of its predecessors. Mr. I*. C. Penrose’s paper 
on St. Sunnefa—a mythic lady on whom 
both Ireland and Scandinavia have claims—is 
most interesting aud curious. It would seem 
not unlikely that the relics believed to be the 
remains of this holy maiden were, in fact, the 
bones of some cave dweller—whether human or 
not, who shall say ? Her legend, as Mr. Penrose 
points ont, has several points of contact with 
that of St. Ursula. It is the opinion of some 
persons, not ill qualified to judge, that she of 
the 11,000 virgins is but a modern and pale 
reflection of the Hertha of pre-Christian days. 
If this be so, the legend of St. Sunnefa may be 
no copy of that of St. Ursula, but possibly owes 
its origin to a remote belief common to the 
whole Teutonic family. The account of the 
funeral of James III. (the Old Pretender) will 
be new to most persons. We do not think that 
so full a narrative of what took place in his 
honour, after death, has ever appeared in 
English before. It is therefore to be regretted 
that Mr. Theodore Bent has not given precise 
references to the sources from which his narra- 
tive is taken. The sketch of the Low Countries 
written by an Englishman in the time of 
James I. will be found very amusing by 
our Dutch cousins It isasatire, but by no 
means a slanderous one. ‘The industry and 
bravery of the men and the chastity of the 
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seems to have been astonished that almost 
everybody bore coat-armour in the Nether- 


lands. He held the opinion, then universal 
and now popular, that arms  betokened 
“nobility” in the strict sense. Whenever 


heraldry shall have become a science, instead of 
the abject nousense it now is, for the most part, 
it will be understood that armorial-bearings 
were the right of every free man. 1|)itmarsh, 
the Netherlands, and Biscay are instances in 
point. Mr. John Shavin Bayly has sent some 
additions and corrections to Haines’s Manual 
of Monumental Brasses. They are very useful. 
It is important that this valuable catalogue 
should be posted up and made as complete as 
possible. 


THE last number of Ze Livre for 1881 con- 
tains an excellent portrait of Voltaire, printed 
in blue ink, from the original of La Tour, by 
heliogravure. It is far more characteristic 
than the more familiar and extremely monkey- 
fied presentment. The number is worth 
buying, if only for this portrait. It contains, 
however, some articles which are quite worth 
the subscription, independently of the illus- 
tration. There are short accounts of two 
Parisian literary societies—the ‘‘Amis des 
Livres,” by an anonymous member of the 
guild; and the ‘‘Spartiates,” by M. Arsine 
Houssaye. The first-named prints; the second 
‘*dine en causant et cause en dinant,” but has 
a literary character in virtue of the law which 
obliges new members to compose either a 
sonnet or a short prose discourse on their 
defunct predecessors. ‘Lhe Spartans seem to 
include but one English member, the present 
Lord Lytton. Mr. Ashbee contributes a paper 
on the Tanjore Library, and M. de Montaiglon 
an obituary of Baron James de Rothschild, his 
colleague in the editing of the well-known 
Poésies frangaises des XV* et XVI° Siécles, whose 
untimely death is such a loss to French 
literature. 


WE are glad to see that M. Gaston Paris has 
at last begun, in the Romania, his studies on 
the Romances of the Round Table. His father’s 
theories much needed revision, and the son’s 
long-promised work on the subject has been 
anxiously expected. But it exists, unhappily, 
only incomplete in his own head. He proposes 
to issue a series of tentative independent essays, 
and then, after these have been discussed, work 
them into a whole. The first has just appeared, 
on Lancelot, and will be followed by others on 
Erec, Iwain, Yder, Gauwain, Percival and the 
Graal, the history of religion in England, the 
lays, Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Merlin, Sir Tristram, &c., and, lastly, the prose 
Romances. M. Paris draws a sharp line between 
the earliest cycle of Arthur romances—those of 
adventure and courtesy, with a slight mixture 
of love—and those of the later cycle, best known 
to us, which centre round the guilty love of 
Lancelot for Guinevere (quite unknown to the 
first set), and the search for the mystic Graal. 
He then sketches and discusses the earliest 
French Lancelot preserved only in the German 
Lanzelet of Ulrich de Zatzikhoven, and searches 
for traces of the early hero elsewhere ‘The 
article is a most able one; though we think the 
suggestion of a set of lost Anglo-Norman 
romances as a missing link between the Welsh 
poems and the actual French romances 
rather risky. In «a review in the same 
Romania, pp. 599-601, M. Paris contests 
M. Weidner’s theory of a common original for 
the verse and prose short St. Graal, and upholds 
the orthodox view that the prose version 1s 
taken from the verse one. 
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“RARE” IN THE SENSE OF “ UNDER- 
DONE.” 

Our request for information as to the use of 
the word “rare” in the sense of ‘‘ underdone” 
has brought us so many letters that we can 
only acknowledge them en masse, and give their 
general purport. That a so-called ‘‘ American- 
ism” should turn out to be genuine English 
vernacular is no new thing; but we confess to 
surprise that this particular word should be 
common almost throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and in Ireland as well. 
From Scotland we have heard nothing. 

Mr. Lewis Sergeant has heard the expression 
“rare done meat” in Yorkshire; Mr. R. 
Elliott, of Rishworth Grammar School, writes 
that “rare” in the sense of ‘‘underdone” is 
still used in the dialect of Sheffield, and is there 
applied to meat; Mr. OC. S. Wake, of Hull; 
writes that the word is not by any means un- 
common in the Midlands, and that in Yorkshire 
it is pronounced rear or rere; Mr. Robert Blair, 
of South Shields, writes that ‘‘rare,” or, as 
sometimes provounced, rere, is in common use 
in that town and the neighbouring district ; 
Mr. Robert Brown, Jun., of Barton-on-Humber, 
writes that ‘ rere” is frequently used in North 
Lincolnshire, and that he has heard a woman 
apply the term to the leg of a duck; an 
anonymous correspondent states that ‘‘ reer” is 
still in common use among homely people 
in Lancashire; Mr. William H. Sowell 
writes that it is certainly not long 
since he heard the word (always, however, 
pronounced rear) used in Suffolk as applied to 
meat, but never to a soft-boiled egg. He adds 
that Major E. Moor, in his Suffolk Words 
(s.v.) takes the same view. The word is 
also to be found in ))r. Charnock’s Glossary of 
the Essex dialect. In addition to the above, 
we have been told that “rare,” as applied to 
meat, would be readily understood in Cheshire, 
in Surrey, and in Cornwall. Prof. William 
Wright, and three other correspondents, attest 
its use in Dublin and throughout Ireland ; and 
Mr. H. Courthope Bowen says that in the West 
Indies ‘‘ rare” is almost as common as “‘ raw,”’ 
adding that ‘“‘ there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the word in this sense has been 
imported thither from the States.” 

As regards the appearance of the word in 
dictionaries, we quote the following from various 
correspondents :— 


Nares.—‘‘ Reare, a., under-dressed : not yet quite 
disused as applied to meat, 

‘There we complaine of one reare-roasted chick, 

Here meat worse cookt nere makes us sick.’ 

Har. Kpig. iv. 6.” 
Halliwell.—‘‘Rarg, underdone, raw. Var. Dial. ;” 
and ‘* RERE, firm, but not too hard, as applied 
tu meat, &,” 

Halliwell also gives two quotations (one from 
Topsell’s Beasts, 1607, p. 275), in both of which 
“‘reere” is used of an egg. 

Bailey (1724) gives, as a ‘‘country” word, 
** Rere Boil’d, hait boiled.” 


As to the derivation of the word, we are 
indebted to Prof. Skeat for tae following 
letter :— 

* 2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 

‘** A very little enquiry and consideration will 

rove at once that this word is certainly not 

orrowed from Danish. In the first place, the 
Danish modified o would never have aml a 
in English. lu the second place, it is surprising 
that anyone should rush to a conclusion without 
first investigating the history of the word. For 
that history see drer in Stratmann’s Old English 
Jiictionary. The word is, of course, not Danish, 
but Engush, trom the Anglo-Saxon hrér. We 
find jrér henne wg—i.e., a rare hen’s egg—in 
Cockayne’s Auglo-Saxon Leechdoms, vol. 1, p. 
272; where we also fiud the advice xe leet geyrnan 
thet eg, do not let the egg coagulate. As 





usual, é comes from 6, and hrér is from hrér, 
active; cf. hréran, to move. And since the é 
is a modified 6, we see that hréran is cognate 
with the Danish rére. The explanation, that 
the word at first meant ‘not coagulated,’ or 
‘ partially fluid,’ is right enough, as the above 
extract shows. The word also appears as rear; 
and compare reremouse, a bat, named from its 
quick fluttering. ‘ Rare’ is properly applied to 
eggs, but also to underdone meat. 
‘* WALTER W. SKEAT.” 


The following letter is also interesting, though 

not for its philological importance :— 
* Kton College. 

“This Americanism is explained by Mr. 
Lowell in the Introduction to the Second Series 
of the Biglow Papers. He says :— 
‘I do not believe, with the dictionaries, that it 
had ever anything to do with the Icelandic hrar 
(raw), as it plainly has not in rareripe, which 
means earlier ripe. And I do not believe it for 
this reason, that the earlier form of the word with 
us was, and the commoner now in the inland parts 
still is, so far as I can discover, raredone. Golding 
has ‘‘egs reere-rosted.” I tind rather as a mono- 
syllable in Donne ; and, still better, as giving the 
sound, rhyming with fair in Warner. There is an 
epigram of Sir Thomas Browne, in which the words 
rather than make a monosyllable : 

‘ «* What furie is’t to take Death’s part, 
And rather than by Nature, die by Art!”’ 


‘“*FraNK H. RAWLINS.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOTTENTOT MYTHOLOGY. 
London: Jan. 2, 1882. 

Mr. Max Miiller’s article in the January 
number of the Nineteenth Century will draw the 
attention of all mythologists to Dr. Hahn's 
most interesting work—Tsuni Goam, the 
Supreme Being of the Hottentots. It is seldom 
that we find the religion and the myths of a 
savage, or, at all events, of a very uncultivated, 
people examined with such minuteness aad 
knowledge. Asthe book will probably bo re- 
viewed in the AcapEMY, I may perhaps b: 
allowed to draw your readers’ attention to the 
point of ceatral interést in the work—the mean- 
ing of the name of Tsui Goam, or Goab, and 
the origin of the myths about him. 

For many years all students of the myth- 
ology of the lower races have known this 
being under various names, all of which 
were translated ‘Wounded Knee.” According 
to Callaway and Moffat, ‘‘ Wounded Knes” 
was said to have been a famous chief or 
medicine man, or both, whose name was derived 
from an accidental injury to his knee.  Ilis 
grave, or graves, was adored in the usual 
tashion, with offerings of honey, or of boughs, 
or even by the gift of a stone thrown on thy 
cairn. All this certainly looked very lik» tho 
adoration of a dead man, and was not uuwel- 
come to mythologists who conceive that ancus- 
tor-worship is no smallelementof religion. Tis 
researches of Dr. Hahn prove that the Hotten- 
tots, or Khoi-Knhoi, as they prefer to be called, do 
hold the opinions about Wounded Kuee ascribad 
to them by Moffat, Appleyard, Callaway, and 
others. Dr. Hahn also proves, by ocular 
evidence, that ancestor-worship is part of the 
actual religiou of the Khoi-Khoi (pp. 112, 113). 
Once more (p. 103), he says that the deeds of 
the dead men of our own generation are cele- 
brated with hymns and dances, precisely as ure 
the deeds of Tsui goab. In these circumstancss 
it would scarcely have been rash for a mytholv- 
gist to regard ‘I'sui goab as really a medicine 
man of some generations back. I will pre- 
sently give the reasons which have always 
made me doubt the correctness of this view. 
Meanwhile, for quite other reasons, Dr. Hahn 
discards it. He is a philologist, ‘‘ reared 
in the school of Pott;” and Wounded Knee, 
as the name of a god, is puzzling to a 
philologist. There is nothing about the Dawn 
or Sun or ‘thunder in ‘ wounded knee.’ 
But Dr. Hahn has discovered (p. 123) that 
goab means not only “knee,” but also 
“Dawn.” He then remarks, ‘it is now 
obvious that goab in Tsui goab cannot be 
translated with ‘knee.’” Why is it obvious? 
it is true that, construing Tsui = wounded, 
we get little sense out of “ wounded-dawn ; ” 
but that only makes knee seem the betier 
rendering. but Dr. Hahn prefers to find 4 
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meaning for Tsui that will go with ‘‘ Dawn.” 
“Tsi means what is sore,’ a wound is 
“‘sore”—and ‘the colour of a wound is 
red, and thus ¢su can signify red... . Tsu- 
goab, therefore, verbally translated, is the red- 
morning.” Oan this mode of proving that 
Tsu means red—a proof absolutely destitute 
of evidence—satisfy anyone? The syllogism 
is: Tsu means what is sore; some sore 
things are red; therefore, Tsu means red. 
The same sort of reasoning demonstrates that 
Tsui goab’s adversary, Gaunab, being derived 
from a root meaning to destroy, can be ‘‘ nobody 
else but the Night” (p. 125). In contrast with 
this, take Dr. Hahn’s other statement (p. 85): 
‘“‘ Here we have the key to the original meaning 
of the word Gaunab. He was at first a ghost 
. - + whose greatest aim was to harm people 
and (gau) destroy them. Some people are said 
to die from the influence of this evil spirit.” 
That is a belief universal among the lower races, 
but seems to have no necessary connexion with 
night. Nor is it logical to say Gaunab means 
a destroyer, Night destroys, therefore Gaunab 
can be nobody but the Night. 

Mr. Miiller, in his interesting essay in the 
Nineteenth Century, rather rejoices over Mr. 
Spencer, because the ancestral ghost of 
Wounded Knee has turned out to be no ghost, 
but the Red Dawn in disguise. The contention 
may be left to Mr. Spencer; but, in the mean- 
time, may a humble “ anthropologist ” (a class 
opposed by Mr. Miiller to ‘‘scholars”) observe 
that all anthropological mythologists are not 
disciples of Mr. Spencer, nor of the Abbé 
* Bernier,” as Mr. Miiller calls the writer 
known as Banier to anthropologists. Mr. 
Miiller says that there ‘‘are only two systems 
possible in which the irrational element in 
mythology can be accounted for.” One, he 
says, is the theory of Euhemerism (and of Mr. 
Spencer); the other ascribes the irrational 
element in mythology to “the influence of 
language on thought.” But this is a hast 
dichotomy. If a man may speak for himself, 
I attribute most of the ‘‘irrational element in 
mythology ” to the survival of savage ideas and 
practices, of which ancestor-worship is onl 
one. Isit not obvious that, even if Tsui goa 
was originally the Dawn, all the stories of his 
having been a medicine man and an ancestor 
could only have arisen among a race which was 
familiar with ancestor-worship and with medicine 
men? Mr. Miiller himself makes this very re- 
mark. And no more is asked for by anthropolo- 
gists who find that most of the irrational things 
in Greek mythology are rational and probable 
according to the standard of belief among 
savages, 

I must say, in one word, why I did not 
believe much in a real ancestral Tsui goab. 
First, he has too many graves for one man, 
however much buried; second, lame gods are 
common to the Brazilians, Australians, and 
Greeks, with their Hephaestus and Pan 
kaxéxvauos, if a poor devil of an anthropologist 
may quote an author familiar to scholars. All 
these lame gods cannot have been “ weak-kneed 








quacks.” A. Lana. 
PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 
Westbury-on-Trym : Jan. 2, 1882. 
A writer in the last Saturday Review 


(December 30, 1881) takes oécasion, in the 
course of an able critical paper, to speak of 
‘Herr Brugsch’s now famous find at Thebes.’’ 
I believed that I had long since made it clear 
that the honour of this discovery is solely 
due to Prof. Maspero. Permit me briefly to 
recapitulate the facts. An English traveller 


presented Prof. Maspero with photographs 
trom the first pages of the funereal papyrus of. 
Pinotem 1{., and stated that he had purchased 
the original document through a Theban Arab, 


named Abd-er-rasoul. Hereupon, Prof. Maspero, 
in the month of March 1881, went to Thebes, 
his principal object being to discover the tomb 
from which that papyrus had been taken. He 
arrested Abd-er-rasoul; tried persuasion, threats, 
rewards, imprisonment, and all in vain. Finally, 
being called to Europe, he released the man ; 
offered a reward of £500 for the discovery of 
the secret; and left Herr Emil Brugsch full 
authority to act for him in the event of any 
information being received. Scarcely had 
he embarked before a brother of Abd-er- 
rasoul went to the Governor of Keneh (the 
chief town of the province), claimed the reward, 
and gave up the facts. The Governor telegraphed 
to Cairo, and the Khedive at once despatched 
Herr Emil Brugsch to Thebes to bring away 
the treasure. The energy and skill with which 
this difficult task was accomplished by Herr HE. 
Brugsch, assisted by Ahmed Effendi Kemal, 
have been publicly acknowledged in the warmest 
manner by Prof. Maspero. 

It may perhaps be said that a secret betrayed 
is not a secret discovered; but, on the other 
hand, this particular secret would never have 
been betrayed at all but for the penetration and 
good generalship of the man who instituted the 
enquiry and offered the reward. 

No one, Iam assured, will be better pleased 
to have this matter placed before the public in 
its true light than Herr Emil Brugsch himself. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF WORDSWORTH. 

London: Jan. 2, 1882, 
I have seen Mr. William Wordsworth’s letter 
(reprinted from the Carlisle Patriot in the Aca- 
DEMY of December 10, 1881) referring to my 
statement regarding his father’s birthplace, and 
it does not, most certainly, ‘‘ease my mind” as 
to where the poet was born. Although Mr. 
Wordsworth’s illustrious father showed him the 
room in which he supposed himself to have 
been born, there is no conclusive proof that he 
did first really see the light in ‘‘ Wordsworth 
House.” It is pretty nearly cortain that Mr. 
Justice Lucock was living in that house in 1771, 
and I, therefore, still think that there isas much 
evidence in support of my theory that the poet 
was not born in ‘*‘ Wordsworth House ” as in 
the supposition that he was. 

Since my last letter I have acquired more 
particulars respecting Wordsworth’s birth and 
early years, and these will be embodied in a 
series of illustrated articles which I have in 
preparation. Many people may think it scarcely 
worth while making such minute enquiries in 
what is comparatively so unimportant a sub- 
ject, but small details go a long way towards 
forming an accurate biography. If any readers 
of the ACADEMY possess information, however 
small and fragmentary, respecting Wordsworth’s 
early life, and will send me particulars, I shall 
be greatly obliged. Iam specially anxious to 
learn anything relating to his attendance at the 
Cockermouth Grammar School. 

JoserH S. FLETCHER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 9, 5 p.m. London Iastitution: ** Commerce 
and Trade Routes of Prenistoric Europe,” by Prof. W. 
Boyd Dawkins. 

7.30pm. Aristotelian: Discussion, * Nace-sity.” 
8 p.m. Royal Acedemy: * The Fiemish Masters of 
the Sixteenth and Seveuteenth Centuries,” I., by Mr. E. 


Armitage. 
Tuxsvay, Jan. 10,8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary 
Meeting. 


8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘* The Entrench- 
ments of the Yorkshire Wolds and Excavations in the 
Earthwork called * Danes’ Dyke’ at Fiamborough,” by 
Gen. Pitt-Rivers; “Ine Disc very of Ancient Dwellings 
on the Yorkshire Wolds,” by Mr. J. KR. Mortimer. 

8 p.m. Institution ot Civil Engineers: Inaugural 
Address by Sir W. armstrong, ** Nationa Defences.” 

8 p.m. Photographic, 

Wepnespay, Jan. 11, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The In- 
dustrial Resources of Ireland,’’ by Mr. G. Phillips Bevan. 
p.m. Geological: ** The I'wo British Types of the 
1 
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were respectively deposited,” by Prof. E. Hull; “ The 
Devono-Silurian Formation,” by Prof. E. Hull; “The 
Chalk Masses or Boulders included in the Contorted Drift 
of Cromer, their Origin and Mode of Transport,” by Mr. 
T. Millard Reade, 

8 p.m. Microscopical, 

8 p.m. Zetetical: ‘ Vivisection,” by Mrs. Anna 
Kingsford, 

Tavrspay, Jan. 12,7 p.m. London Institution: “ Familiar 
Arts,’ by Mr. Hubert Herkomer. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: **The Flemish Masters of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” Il., by Mr. E. 
Armitage. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Invariants of a Certain 
Orthogonal Transformation, with Special Reference to 
their Use in the Theory of the Strains and 8t of an 
Elastic Solid,” by Me. W. J. C. Snarp; ** Complete Determi- 
nation of the Keal Foci and of the Vector Equation of a 
Given Ellipse with Respect to any Proposed Point.’ by 
Prof. Wolstenholme ; * Some Formulae ia E'liptic Func- 
tions,’’ by the Rev. M. M. N. Wilkinson; * Tne Oalcula- 
tion of Symmetric Functions,” by Mr, J. Hammond. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 

Fripay, Jan. 13,8 pm. New Shakspere: “ Oonstance,”’ by 

Mrs. J. H. Tucker; a Paper by a Member of the Monday 

Snakspere Club, Glasgow. 








SCIENCE. 
The Sikandar Nama,e Bara, or Book of 
Alexander the Great. Written a.p. 1200 
by Aba Mudammad bin Yisuf bin Mu,ay- 
yid-i-niziamu-d-din. Translated for the 
first time out of the Persian into prose, 
with critical and explanatory remarks, with 
an introductory Preface, and with a Life of 
the author collected from various Persian 
sources, by Capt. H. Wilberforce Clarke. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Carr. CrarkKeE lays special emphasis on the 
following features in his translation of 
Nizimi’s Sikandar Nama:—The cantos and 
couplets are numbered, rendering reference 
easy ; each line of the translation agrees with 
the corresponding line of the Persian; a 
complete table of contents is given; while 
alternative renderings of passages, and copious 
notes elucidating difficult and obscure points, 
make the student’s path as smooth and as 
easy as it is possible to make it by means of 
a translation. He adds that the poem is 
“yequired for the first examination in arts at 
the University of Calcutta, and the examina- 
tion for the degree of honour.” It is clear, 
therefore, that Capt. Clarke’s principal aim in 
preparing this translation was a scholastic 
one, and from this point of view he deserves 
unqualified praise. His notes and varions 
readings occupy half the page in the earlier 
portions of this portly volume, and no pains 
have been spared to supply the student witir 
every possible explanation and _ illustration 
that could be obtained. As an educational 
work this version of the Sikandar Na nae 
Bara will prove very serviceable. A few 
errors of the press may be detected ; but, as a 
whole, the task has been executed with infinite 
care and laborious attention to details, It is 
no inconsiderable feat to translate an epic of 
6,886 couplets. We are not disposed here to 
challenge the Persian predilection for length 
in poetry, except so far us it taxes the perse- 
verance of the translator and the reader. It 
must be admitted that it needs a great poet 
to sustain the interest through 13,000 lines— 
and those only half the epic after all, fur 
there is a Sea-Alexander book, or Sikandar 
Namai Bahri, as well, forming the counter- 
part of the portion which Capt. Clarke has 
compressed into 830 large octavo pages, giving 
a weight, including the cloth boards, of 
3lb. 602. avvirdupois. The marvellous 


grace and flow of the Persian goes a long 
way towards rendering these prodigious epics 
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parts; but in English the charm is apt to 
disappear, and the length to evince properties 
of self-elongation. 

We lately expressed a wish that Mr. Red- 
house had translated the Mesnevi into prose 
instead of verse; now we wish that Capt. 
Clarke had made use of verse, merely in the 
hope that the result might be more satis- 
factory and less satisfying than the prose in 
which he has cast his rendering. As an aid 
to the learner the book is valuable ; but as an 
endeavour to bring Nizami to the appreciative 
attention of English readers, it is not caleu- 
lated for success. Capt. Clarke quotes many 
wise sayings in favour of prose translations, and 
he is undoubtedly right in thinking that it 
needs a poet to translate a poet, in verse. But 
in prose versions some attention to style is 
necessary as well as to literal accuracy; and 
it is an injury rather than a service to a poet 
to introduce him to a new circle of readers 
in so very rude a dress as that in which Capt. 
Clarke attires Nizimi for the first time. 
Every translation needs something of what 
Mr. Stopford Brooke calls “curious care” if 
it is to fill a place in English literature at all 
worthy of the reputation of the original in its 
own literature. There is plenty of care in 
Capt. Clarke’s translation, but scarcely of the 
kind we mean. The following is a fair 
specimen of the style of this version of the 
Sikandar Nama,e Bara :— 


‘* When the men of Zang obtained intelligence that 
the army (of Sikandar) had come, 
The world became black to the eye of the men 
of Zang. 
The two srmies became arranged opposite (to 
each other) ; 
All compassionate feelings, risen to go, departed. 


From the steel-nail hoof of the war steeds ; 
From the agitation,—earth’s foundations fell. 


From much shouting, which came forth from the 
ambush, 

The (glass of the) sky (cracked and) fell upon 
tke earth. 


From the mace, heavy of weight, of the warriors, — 
The head of the fish and of the ox became heavy. 


From the clamouring of noise, like the Resurrec- 
tion Day, 
Flight came upon the beasts of the desert. 


When their weapons were prepared for battle, 

The demon, on account of their uproar, became a 
flee-er. 

They accepted the battle-place in such a place 

That the heat brought forth dust from (distressed ) 
the men, 


A land,—more waterless than red sulphur ; 
An atmosphere,—more liver-scorching than hell. 


Neither in it cold water,—save pure poison (hot 
water, bitter and deadly) ; 
Nor ia it warm affection, —save the sun. 


By reason of large serpents (swords) the caves 
(wounds) came into commotion ; 

In them (the caves) the day (of splendour) of 
markets as regards tumult (of bloodshed) 


In that place of ghils (the battlefield, void of 
watar) they (the men of Rim) made their 
abode (for embassy-sending) ; 

They (the champions on both sides) galloped like 
ghils in every direction (for man-slaying, 
camp-guarding, and supply-bringing). 

Whea the ox of the earth swallowed his own 
hump (half of the sun), 

The black lion (night) leaped forth from ambush 
(appeared), 

The Ball of the celestial sphere (Taurus) went 
boldly to (appeared on) the horizon, 

And stacs, like liens’ teeth, came forth (fearful). 





Night displayed from its own navel something 
like musk (darkness) ; 
The world laid aside the jewel of light. 


The officer of the advanced guard (of the army), 
enemy-recognising, went forth ; 
The watchman bound his loins on the guard- 
place (about Sikandar’s tent).” 
(Pp. 166-68.) 

Whatever beauty there is in the meta- 
phors of Nizimi is destroyed by the ex- 
planations in parentheses, especially when 
the explanations are adorned with compound 
words formed after the German fashion ex- 
pressly for this work. It is evident that a 
poem of which the half extends to 13,000 
lines requires more skill in translation to 
commend it to the majority of readers than 
has been bestowed on the Sikandar Nama. 
It is something to have translated a famous 
Persian epic poem for the first time ; though 
it was not necessary to depreciate Mr. Robin- 
son’s little sketch, which has hitherto, in 
conjunction with its original by Dr. Bacher, 
been the chief source of popular knowledge 
about Nizami, and which is still likely to be 
of more general service, from a literary point 
of view, than Capt. Clarke’s massive volume. 
The latter will not favourably impress those 
who are trying to form a just appreciation of 
Persian poetry at second hand; but it will 
help those who wish to learn the language 
and study its poetry for themselves. 

SrantEy Lane-Poo.e. 








SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe and 
C. Schorlemmer. Vol. III.—The Chemistry 
of the Hydrocarbons, or Organic Chemistry. 
Part I. (Macmillan.) Of the 695 pages 
constituting this first moiety of the third and 
last volume of Roscoe and Schorlemmer's new 
chemical text-book no less than 190 are occupied 
with the discussion of the methods and the 
philosophy of the subject. The systematic 
description of individual organic compounds— 
their occurrence, their production, their proper- 
ties, and their reactions—begins with the methyl 
group, and then proceeds through nineteen 
sections, or 270 numbered paragraphs. In 
these we are presented with well-digested 
accounts of bodies containing from one to 
twenty-four atoms of carbon; the aromatic 
series, and those compounds which have, up to 
the present time, eluded classification, partially 
or wholly, being reserved, we presume, for 
the second and concluding portion of the 
final instalment of the work before us. It is 
difficult to praise too highly the selection of 
materials and their arrangement, or the wealth 
of illustrations which explain and adorn the 
text. In its wood-cuts, in its technological 
details, in its historical notices, in its references 
to original memoirs, and, it may be added, in its 
clear type, smooth paper, and ample margins, 
the volume under review presents most com- 
mendable features. Whatever tests of accuracy 
as to figures and facts we have been able 
to apply have been satisfactorily met, while in 
clearness of statement this volume leaves 
nothing to be desired. Moreover, it is most 
satisfactory to find that the progress of this 
valuable work towards completion is so rapid 
that its beginning will not have become anti- 
quated before its end has been reached—no 
uncommon occurrence with elaborate treatises 
on natural science subjects. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By W. Jago. (Long- 
mans.) The number of elementary text-books 
of chemistry is the source of much perplexity 
to teachers and students alike, We are often 





tempted to ask why the best characteristics of 
all such small manuals could not be gathered 
together in a single volume which should meet 
with general acceptance. Of course, four vut 
of five of the booklets produced to meet the 
wants of science classes need not be consulted ; 
their mode of manufacture is not such as to 
allow us to assign any value to their contents. 
But there are, on the other hand, a considerable 
number of small works on theoretical, and als» 
on practical, chemistry which are distinguished 
by sound knowledge of the science, thorough 
grasp of the means and end of teaching, and 
judicious selection, and even invention, of 
telling experimental illustrations. Generally, 
these better books have, however, some defects. 
Those that deal with laboratory practice, for 
example, do not commend themselves in all 
their sections equally to experienced teachers. 
Possibly the authors’ directions cannot be 
carried out by large classes of beginners 
demanding, it may be, the placing in unaccus- 
tomed hands of many pieces of fragile and 
costly apparatus. Again, sometimes quantita. 
tive work is insisted upon at the very beginning 
of the course, although the accuracy and 
exactness so essential to chemical manipulation 
must be reached by graduated lessons. The 
little manual before us belongs to the higher 
class of elementary text-books. It combines 
theoretical and practical chemistry, and treats 
these subjects from the double standpoint of 
sound science and the examination-room. The 
elements discussed are oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, chlorine, carbon, and sulphur. It is 
written with knowledge and commendable 
clearness. 


Strecker’s Organic Chemistry. By Dr. J. 
Wislicenus. Translated by W. RB. Hodgkin- 
sonand A.J.Greenaway. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) ‘This ‘‘ short text-book” of organic 
chemistry contains 769 large pages of closely 
printed text and twenty pages of Index. The 
author, Adolph Strecker, was about to begin 
the preparation of the sixth edition of the 
work when, on his sudden death in 1871, the 
task of revision was taken up by Prof. Wisli- 
cenus, of Wiirzburg. His revision was issued 
in 1875, and now the work has been reproduced 
in English, with alterations and additions by 
Messrs. Hodgkinson and Greenaway. It is 
difficult to judge fairly of such a book. The 
method of arrangement and the selection of 
materials are, in most particulars, satisfactory, 
but we do not find in the volume any striking 
marks of superiority over English manuals of 
similar scope. Here are the usual introductory 
observations on the elements of organic bodies ; 
on organic analysis; on formulae and radicles 
and chemical structure; on the pbysicul 
properties of organic bodies ; and on the chauges 
of organic bodies. Then we are led on tu cun- 
sider cyanogen and carbon dioxide and their 
derivatives. Next we are introduced tu tie 
methanes or paraffins and their derivatives. 
Afterwards, the aromatic series is described und 
discussed. Lastly, we have brief and, for the 
most part, imperfect notices of a crowd 
of important compounds, arranged (shall we 
say ?) under the heading ‘‘ Organic Compuunds 
of Unknown Constitution.” The fitty pages 
allotted to these bodies cannot be considered 
satisfactory, as the following examples will 
suffice to show. On pp. 731-32 there are 
seven lines given to chlorgphyll; but they are 
so far from representing the present condition 
of our knowledge of leaf-green that they omit 
all reference to the results of Gautier, Hoppe- 
Seyler, Rogalski, and Pringsheim. On p. 734 
we are told that the resin of xanthorrhoeu 
hastilis is called ‘‘ acaroid,” and that amber 
is ‘‘formed in many peat-bogs, and couusis’s 
chiefly of an amorphous substance, insoluble 
in alcohol, oils, and alkalies.” This infurma- 
tion, if so 1t can be called, is in the last de,rea 
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unsatisfactory. Better omit all reference to 
resins than notice them in this feeble way. 
On p. 742, the chinoline series of bases from 
cinchonine is pronounced identical with the 
isomeric series from coal. The use of the 
term ‘‘ proteids” for the groups of substances 
to which mucin, elastin, &c., belong, and the 
separation of proteids from true aibuminoids 
cannot be commended. And if we accept 
“gelatinous tissues” as a generic term, what 
shall be said of glutine being used (p. 753) for 
the main constituent of glue and gelatine? 
The notion (p. 512) that no substance having 
the properties usually assigned to lignin or 
lignose is associated with cellulose in hard 
woody tissues is too ludicrous to be entertained 
for a moment, particularly in the face of the 
researches of Hugo Miiller and Cross. The 
volume before us is, we are bound to confess, 
printed with care ; and we have not met with 
any of those errors in figures and formulae 
which are so difficult to avoid in chemical 
text-books. Such mistakes as ‘‘hilium” for 
“hilum” (twice on p, 514) and “traganth” 
for ‘‘tragacanth” (p. 517) are of no con- 
sequence. A word of praise for the very full 
Index should not be withheld. 
A. H. Cuurcu. 








OBITUARY. 
LEWIS H. MORGAN. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Lewis 
H. Morgan, the chief of American anthrop- 
ologists, which took place at Rochester, in the 
state of New York, on December 17, after a 
brief illness following a long period of delicate 
health. For tne following particulars of his life 
and works we are indebted to an appreciative 
notice in the Nation. A native of Western 
New York, at an early age he became inter- 
ested in the remnant that still survives in that 
neighbourhood of the once mighty “ Six 
Nations ;” and he gained by intercourse with 
the Indians a thorough insight into the consti- 
tution of their confederacy, into their manners 
and customs, and, above all, into their curious 
systein of tribal intermarriage. Together with 
some kindred spirits, he founded a ‘‘ New Con- 
federacy of the [roquois ”—a sort of antiquarian 
society, having as a subsidiary aim the pro- 
motion of a kindlier feeling towards the red man. 
The papers which he read before this society 
in 1844-46 have been since republished more 
than once, under the title of The League of the 
Iroquois. A visit that he paid to Lake Superior 
led to two 1esults—one was his exhaustive and 
highly readable monograph on The American 
Beaver and his Works (1867); the other was his 
discovery that the system of tribal intermarriage 
in the “Six Nations” prevailed also among the 
American Indians generally. Subsequent in- 
vestigations, conducted partly by means of 
tchedules of questions sent out to missionaries 
and scholars 1n all parts of the world, induced 
Mr. Morgan to regard this system as a funda- 
mental fact in the development of the human 
race. His theory, which first appeared in the 
‘* Contributions to Science ”’ of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1873, was published in 1877 in 
book form, under the title of Ancient Society ; 
or, Researches in the Line of Human Progress 
from Savagery, through Barbarism, into Civili- 
sation (see ACADEMY, July 20, 1878). Mr. 
Morgan’s last investigation was into the pueblos 
of New Mexico, from the study of which he 
concluded that tne mound-builders were village 
Indians of New Mexican origin, and that the 
mounds were platforms for their long wooden 
communal houses. It was only on his death- 
bed that he received his very latest printed 
work, Houses and House-life of the American 
Aborigines, published by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology of the Smithsonian Institution. The 








writer in the Nation bears witness to the charm 
of Mr. Morgan’s personal character and manners, 
and adds :— 


‘* He was one of a group of learned and gifted men 
whom the University of Rochester naturally drew 
aboutit, and whose periodical meetings and constant 
co-operation maintained in that city an uncommon 
intellectual atmosphere.” 





Tue death is also announced, by telegram, 
of another eminent figure among American men 
of science—Prof. John William Draper, perhaps 
best known in this country for his History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science (1874). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Ir a Government vessel be sent out by the 
Admiralty this season for the relief of Mr. 
Leigh Smith’s expedition, it is not improbable 
that Capt. A. H. Markham may have the 
command. 


Tue first part, containing seven sheets, is 
now ready of the large-scale map of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, on which Mr. E, G. Raven- 
stein has been engaged for some three years 
and a-half for the Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. When complete, the map 
will consist of twenty-five sheets, 


THE French surveying expedition which 
was recently sent out to continue the opera- 
tions of last season between the Upper 
Senegal and the Niger was wisely not 
allowed to land at the coast, owing to 
the epidemic of yellow fever which had so 
long prevailed there. They were transferred 
to a small steamer ; and, asthe river chanced to 
be high, they arrived at their destination, Khay, 
some seven or eight miles below Medina, on 
November 6. They thus accomplished in six 
days the journey of 500 miles, which, on a 
former occasion, had occupied six weeks. For 
some time Col. Desbordes’ head-quarters will be 
at Khay, as that is to be the starting-point of 
the railway. 


By a telegram from Brisbane we learn that 
Major-Gen. Feilding’s transcontinental survey 
expedition reached Point Parker, on the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, on November 15, and was at 
Kimberley on November 24. They were 
expected at Brisbane on December 20. The 
reports still continue favourable in regard to 
the nature of the country traversed by the 
party, and it is thought that the Colonial 
Government will accept the route chosen. 


THE January number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography gives us Mr. E. 0. Hore’s compre- 
hensive memoir on Lake Tanganyika, which is 
a most useful contribution to the geography of 
East Central Africa, especially as it 1s accom- 
panied by the author’s own maps of the Lake. 
The remainder of the number is essentially 
Arctic in its character; in it we find Mr. 
Markham’s paper on the Jeannette expedition, 
and Commodore Jansen’s on the four voyages 
of the Willem Barents and the probable posi- 
tion of Mr. Leigh Smith. Among the geo- 
graphical notes are some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the ice movements in the 
Barents and Kara Seas during last season, 
preceded by some observations as to the 
supposed position of the Hira and the move- 
ment for the succour of Mr. Leigh Smith. We 
are afterwards told that Mr. Schuver has 
visited the country of the Légha Gallas, and 
has been the first to see the great lake and 
river Baro. He was to start on his southward 
journey in December. Lieut. Hovgaard’s 
jetter, explaining his proposed plan for tinding 
the Jeannette, shows that the writer had a more 
correct view of the situation than Sir R. 
Collinson, and, though, of course, now out of 
date, it is very interesting reading. In con- 








clusion, we must not omit to mention that 
with this number is issued a preliminary map 
of Wrangel Island from the survey lately made 
by Lieut. Berry, U.S.N., on the occasion of 
the memorable visit of the steamer Rodgers last 
September. 


Mr. Datt’s elaborate paper on the hydrology 
of the Behring Sea is concluded in the last 
number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen. A care- 
ful consideration of the observation made by 
himself as well as by his predecessors leads the 
author to the conclusion that the warm surface 
water which enters the Polar Sea through Behr- 
ing Strait is, at most, capable of melting 5,100 
square inches of ice, and that its influence is con- 
sequently insignificant. No branch of the Kuro 
Siwo enters the Behring Sea, and the currents 
in the Polar basin to the north of it are mainly 
dependent upon the winds. There is no reason 
to suppose that these drift currents are capable of 
opening passages through the pack-ice which 
would enable exploring vessels to reach the 
Pole, or even a very high !atitude. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The British Museum Meteorites.—The magnifi- 
cent collection of meteorites belonging to the 
British Museum has been lately re-arranged 
in the mineralogical gallery of the new Natural 
History Museum in the Cromwell Road. Mr. 
L. Fletcher, the Keeper of Minerals, has lost 
no time in issuing a Guide to the collection. 
This contains not only a catalogue of the 
entire collection of meteorites—classified as 
aérosiderites, aérosiderolites, and aérolites—but 
also a valuable introductory essay, which gives 
a concise, yet singularly lucid, account of our 
knowledge of these bodies. The Guide forms 
a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, and we are 
pleased to see that the Trustees have issued it 
at the price of one penny. 


Amona the candidates for the Chair of 
Natural History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, vacant by the resignation of Sir OC. 
Wyville Thomson, are Prof. E. Kay Lankester, 
of University College, London; Prof. John 
Young, of Glasgow; and Mr. Patrick Geddes, 
now lecturer in zoology and demonstrator of 
botany at Edinburgh. The appointment, which 
will probably be made very soon, rests with the 
Home Secretary. The endowment (from a par- 
liamentary grant) is only £160 a-year; but the 
income from fees is very large. 


THE Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching will hold its aunual 
meeting at University College, Gower Street, 
on Wednesday, January 11, at 11 a.m., when, 
with other business, the code of rules drawn up 
in April last will be submitted for confirmation. 
The following resolution will be proposed :— 
‘¢That the proofs of the propositions contained 
in book i. of the Syllabus be received by the 
association, and that the committee for ele- 
mentary plane geometry be instructed to add 
a collection of exercises to the proofs of the 
propositions of the Syllabus.” All persons in- 
terested in the objects of the association are 
invited to be present. 


Tue French Société nationale d’Agriculture 
has elected as president for 1882 the eminent 
chemist, M. Chevreul, who has reached his 
ninety-sixth year, and the fiftieth anniversary 
of whose connexion with the society it is pro- 
posed to commemorate. A scheme is also under 
consideration to present a gold medal to M. 
Pasteur for his services to agriculture. 

Ir is announced that Herr Enke, of Stutt- 
gart, is about to publish a monthly magazine 
devoted to science, under the title of Humboldt. 
The periodical will be edited by Dr. Georg 
Krebs. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Henry SwEet’s collection of Anglo-Saxon 
Charters, in his ‘‘ Oldest English Texts” for 
the Early-English Text Society this year, will 
contain the only fifty-seven that he admits 
as genuine in the fore-Alftred time, and will begin 
with one in uncials of the seventh century, 
692 or 693 AD. Mr. Sweet classifies the 
Charters, first by age and then by dialect, and 
for the first time edits them critically. He 
rejects all documents preserved only in the 
monastic registers or Chartularies. As these can- 
not be relied on as genuine contemporary instru- 
ments, they must at least be second-hand, if not 
dozenth-hand ; and so Mr. Sweet confines himself 
to the Charters on separate sheets. The Saxon 
ones are printed at full length ; the Latin ones 
are abridged, their Saxon words only being all 
preserved, with enough Latin to make the 
Saxon clear. Mr. Sweet’s Introduction to this 
book will contain a complete grammar of fore- 
Alfred English—a subject which has never 
before been treated. 


M. DE LonePERIER, of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, has sought to connect the dis- 
coveries of M. de Sarzec with the kingdom of 
Mesopotamia, ruled over by Chushanrishathaim 
(Judges ii. 8, 10). The Hebrew word there 
translated ‘‘ Mesopotamia” is Aram-Naharaim 
= lit. the Syria of the Two Rivers (more prop- 
erly the Highland of the Two Rivers), The site 
of M. de Sarzec’s discoveries is washed by both 
the Tigris and the Euphrates; and sculptures 
in bas-relief show that the national deities, to 
which the kings served as high-priests, were 
these two rivers. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Aymonier read a paper upon an 
inscription in the Ciam or Cham language, from 
Dambang-Dék, in Cambodia. The people 
known as Ciam were the dominant race through. 
out the peninsula of Further India before the 
invasion of the Khmérs of Cambodia, and of 
the present inhabitants of Annam. They are 
still to be found everywhere in scattered com- 
munities. Their power and civilisation in the 
thirteenth century are attested by Marco Polo, 
who visited their central home, Ciampa. 
According to their own traditions, they received 
their culture from India in the first century 
A.D. M. Aymonier states that they have 
three dialects or languages—(1) the dalil, or 
sacred language; (2) the ciam, or the vernacu- 
lar proper; (3) the bani, a Muhammadan 
dialect, which has now superseded the other 
two. The inscription referred to is written in 
the second of these three. It contains the 
lament of a mother, whose daughter (a princess) 
has fled, abandoning her husband and children. 
M. Aymonier has also discovered in Cambodia 
several Sanskrit inscriptions, which may prove 
to be of extreme interest. One of these, copied 
in facsimile, is reported by M. Adolphe Regnier 
to be in classical Sanskrit of unusual correct- 
ness. As we have before stated, the Académie 
have presented a memorial to the Government 
praying that M. Aymonier should receive official 
support for continuing his investigations. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
SuorrHanD Socrety.—(Twuesday, Jan. 3.) 
CoRNELIUS WALFORD, FsQq, in the Chair.—A 
paper was read from M. Guénin, foreiga associate 
aud revising stenographer in the French Senate, 
on ‘** The Origin of German Systems of Shorthand.” 
M. Guénin attributed the origin of the system of 
Gabelsberger (1831-34) to those published in England 
by Roe (1802) and by Oxley (1821), and expressed 
an opiovion that, to some extent, the system of 
Oxley could be traced in the popular German 
system.—An animated discussion followed the 
paper, The German members admitted that, in 


the sloping, or ‘‘ script,” system, Gabelsherger had 








been anticipated in England. On the point whether 
there was evidence of plagiarism from the English 
systems, opinions were divided. 





FINE ART. 
THE MEDALS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Guide to the Italian Medals in the King’s 
Library, British Museum. By C. F. 
Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 


Guide to the English Medals. 
A. Grueber. 
Trustees. ) 


Mr. Kerary’s Guide is not only of great 
value and interest to one who is studying the 
specimens of medals of which electrotype 
copies are now exhibited in the King’s 
Library, but also contains an excellent intro- 
ductory monograph on the subject. 

This preliminary part treats of the various 

schools of medallists, and traces the change of 
style from the broad sculpturesque manner of 
the end of the fourteenth century to the more 
gem-like and less massive treatment of the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century artists. 
In the short period of little more than a 
hundred years, from about a.p. 1390 to the 
early years of the sixteenth century, the 
medallic art in Italy passed through the same 
changes of style which in the case of the 
larger and more important plastic works 
were spread over some three centuries. Mr. 
Keary shows that, apart from the general 
influences which gradually affected sculpture in 
Italy—the increasing desire, that is, for strong 
dramatic expression—the medallic art received 
a complete modification by the change which 
was introduced in the manner of producing 
the medals. 
“The art of making dies, in the degree in 
which it was understood in the fifteenth century, 
would not permit the striking of coins other- 
wise than in very low relief; it was altogether 
unsuited to the production of medals, so that 
these were, in early times, always cast. A 
model was made in wax, and was first em- 
bedded in fine moulding earth or charcoal. 
This material must be so fine as to be almost 
impalpable. When it had fitted itself into 
every crevice of the wax model, it was stiffened 
with some kind of lye, the wax was melted 
out, and into the mould thus left the metal 
was poured.” 

It is to this process that the earlier medals 
owe their special charm of vigour and large- 
ness of effect. The easily moulded wax 
caught the first freshness and verve of the 
artist’s conception in a way that the slow 
and laboured process of cutting a metal die 
could never do. 

“The process of casting above described would 
leave the surface of the medal, and more so 
its edge, somewhat rough. To correct this, 
the whole piece was worked over with sand- 
paper or some fine instrument, and the edge 
was filed smooth.” 

No doubt the graving tool was used, but I 
doubt very much that the whole surface of 
the medal was worked over, as this would 
have very much injured the delicacy of the 
modelling. It is certain that the Italian 
fifteenth-century artists possessed the secret 
of getting sharp castings in bronze in a way 
that is now quite lost. 

Mr. Keary points out that the practice of 
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of the sculptor, and made it a branch of the 
coin and gem-engraver’s art. 


‘The sculptor in bronze modelled in clay and 
the medallist in wax ; that was all the essential 
difference between them. The die-engraver’s 
art demanded quite another kind of skill, and 
was moro akin to that of the engraver of gems 
and crystals, or his who practised the finer kinds 
of goldsmith’s work.” 
There was not even the unimportant difference 
which Mr. Keary supposes between the 
process of the early medallist and that of the 
sculptor in bronze; since even the largest 
pieces of bronze sculpture were executed by 
the cire perdue method in the same way as 
the smallest cast medal ; the only difference 
being that, in order to save valuable metal, 
all models for bronze works of any size were 
made with a rough core, over which a skin of 
modelling wax was spread. Without this 
the casting would have been solid all through. 
That this process was used in England as 
early as the thirteenth century, we know 
from the record of the many hundreds of 
pounds of wax which were used by William 
Torel in the making of his three effigies of 
Queen Eleanor of Castile. An interesting 
description of this cire perdwe method is 
given in Vasari’s treatise, Della Scultura, 
cap. xi. The taste for engraved gems, both 
ancient and modern, which came in towards 
the end of the fifteenth century had a strong 
influence on the style of medals, and helped 
to make them, as Mr. Keary says, less sculp- 
turesque and more pictorial in character ; 
the reverses are often over-crowded with 
figures, and have subjects treated with neces- 
sarily unsuccessful attempts at perspective 
effects, and over-minute elaboration of detail. 
The catalogue part of this book has the 
great merit of an excellent system of arrange- 
ment and Indices, The medals are grouped 
into three main divisions—first, those of the 
fifteenth century, a class which, roughly 
speaking, chiefly includes the cast medals ; 
secondly, those of the sixteenth century, 
when metal dies were chiefly used. ‘The 
third division is devoted to Papal medals of 
the filteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
A. separate Index for artists’ names, for 
persons represented, and for events com- 
memorated makes it easy for the student to 
find any particular medal. The illustrations 
are well selected, and, like those of former 
British Museum handbooks, are done by a 
photographic process which ensures faithful- 
ness in a way no drawing could possibly do. 
The first medallist on the list is Vittore 
Pisano, who lived between a.p. 1380 and a.p. 
1456. Nothing can surpass the grandeur 
of some of Pisano’s portrait heads—that, for 
instance, of Pandolfo di Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini—the reverse of which, by-the-way, a 
knight in armour with heraldic devices, 
strongly suggests some German. influence. 
The half-length of Leonello d’ Este is a 
marvel of life-like representation, and makes 
it easy to believe the unspeakably horrible 
stories told of Leonello’s cruelty. Pisano’s 
portrait of himself, which is rendered in 4 
very simple and unidealised way, bears strong 
marks of truthfulness. Like Francia and 
Pollajuolo, who often signed their pictures 
aurifex, Pisano was not unwilling to let the 
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this medal, and on most of his others, he calls 
himself PIsanus Pictor. Passing on to the 
works of later medallists, some are specially 
noteworthy for their portraits of illustrious 
men. Among the finest are that of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (No. 32), by Nicolo Fiorentino ; 
Savonarola (No. 61), by an unknown hand ; 
and a most stately half-figure of Michelangelo, 
at the age of eighty-eight, by his friend Lione 
Lioni (No. 98). For delicacy and refinement 
of execution, none perhaps surpass the head of 
Card. Bembo, by Pastorino of Siena (No. 147). 
Others are remarkable for their portraits of 
women, though, unfortunately, most of these 
immortalised beauties are otherwise quite 
unknown to fame. Nothing could be more 
gracefully simple than (No. 70) the half-figure 
of a lady called Giulia Astalia. A fine medal 
of Pope Julius II. (No. 78), by Caradosso of 
Milan, commemorates the laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Basilica of St. Peter in 
A.D. 1506. The reverse is interesting, as it 
gives Bramante’s original design, with its 
short nave, in two orders, and two western 
campanili. None of the later Papal medals 
are finer than that struck by Gregory XIII., 
in A.D. 1579, to celebrate the triumph 
of the Church as manifested in the massacre 
of the Huguenots some years before. 
It is by Federigo Bonzagna. The _half- 
length portrait of the Pope is extremely 
beautiful; there is much vigour and grace in 
the treatment of the reverse—a destroying 
angel, who, with cross in one hand and sword 
in the other, is slaying a crowd of flying men 
and women. It is finished with gem-like 
minuteness, and, in spite of its real artistic 
value, shows the greatest amount of deviation 
aq the manner of the early sculptor-medal- 
ists. 


Mr. Grueber, in his Guide to the English 

Medals, has wisely adopted a different system of 
classification to that used for the Italian series. 
They are arranged in simple chronological 
order, and not under artists’ names; the fact 
heing that the earlier “ English”? medals are 
either the work of foreigners or by unknown 
hands, while the later ones are of value 
— as historical records than as works of 
art, 
_ Mr. Grueber’s Introduction contains an 
interesting description of the various processes 
by which medals in England were produced. 
In addition to medals cast or struck like 
the Italian ones, some few were cut out of 
a solid sheet of metal, and others repoussé 
from thin plates. Neither of these methods 
was, of course, adapted for medals of which 
a large number were required. In his 
account of the early Italian process, I doubt 
whether Mr. Grueber is right in stating 
that the moulds made of what Vasari calls 
“terra sottile con cimatura” could only be 
used once; it would also, I think, be more 
correct to give ashes as one ingredient in the 
mixture, instead of charcoal, which could 
hardly stand the heat of molten metal. 
Mediaeval Italian writers often use the word 
carbone as being the same as ceneri. 

The English series, even admitting medals 
by foreign artists, does not begin till 
alter the best period for them in Italy 
was almost past. A few exist as early as 


Henry VIIL., rather hard and dry in style, 





and probably of German workmanship. 
There are cast medals of Philip and Mary, 
with very fine half-figures on the obverse, but 
these Mr. Grueber attributes to Giacomo da 
Trezzo, a Milanese, who went to Madrid to 
work for Philip If. In his medal of Queen 
Mary he has evidently made use of the fine 
portrait of her painted by Antonio Moro now 
in the Madrid Gallery. Perhaps the most 
beautiful of those which are classed with the 
English series is the portrait medal of Mary 
Stuart—a work of the highest beauty and 
refinement. This, again, is by a Milanese 
artist, Primazza by name. Stephen of 
Holland, Nicolas Briot, and the Roettiers— 
all foreigners—produced most of the fine 
medals that were executed in England daring 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Thomas Rawlins and Thomas Simon appear 
to have been the first natives of this country 
who reached any real excellence in the art. 
T. Simon’s portrait of Charles II. is a very 
noble work; and the way in which this 
artist’s application for employment in the 
Mint was made and rejected is a very 
pathetic story. The fact of his having 
worked for Oliver Cromwell was allowed 
to outweigh his artistic superiority, 
and his Dutch rivals—the Roettiers—were 
appointed in his place. The eighteenth- 
century medals are, with few exceptions, of 
little value as works of art. Croker’s portrait 
of Queen Anne is certainly a fine head. 

Towards the beginning of the present 
century a Roman gem-engraver called Ben- 
venuto Pistrucci did good work at the 
English Mint; his work is exquisitely 
finished, but makes no attempt at that 
sculpturesque breadth of treatment for which 
the early medals of Italy are so remarkable. 
Since Pistrucci’s time the numerous English 
medals that have been struck are a melan- 
choly example of the degradation into which 
this art has fallen. Perhaps the lowest depth 
of absurdity was reached by the Ashantee 
War medal (1873-74). This exhibits, in the 
space of about an inch, a battle-scene in a 
tropical forest, between British troops and 
Ashantee natives. It is none the less a 
striking instance of what a medal ought not 
to be because the composition is vigorous 
and the figures carefully modelled—a fine 
work of art if the thing were a large cartoon, 
instead of being a microscopic bas-relief. 

J. Henry MippLeton. 








THE OPENING OF THE PYRAMID OF 
MEYDOOM. 


To open the Pyramid of Meydoom was one of 
the unfulfilled projects of the late Mariette- 
Pasha. Prof. Maspero takes Egyptologists by 
surprise in achieving this great work during 
the first weeks of his second year’s campaign. 
For more than a month it has been known to a 
few of his private friends that he had a gang of 
fellaheen at work upon this pyramid; but the 
secret has been faithfully kept; and not till 
success was actually achieved was it even sus- 
pected in the public offices and hotels of Cairo. 
The Pyramid of Meydoom, situate about a 
mile and a-half to the north-west of the village 
of Meydoom, is built in three stages, each 
inclined at an angle of 74°10’. It rises toa 
height of 122 feet from the midst of a high hiil 
of fallen masonry and rubble. The first stage 
shows a height of 69 feet ; the second measures 





204 feet; the third, which is much ruined, 
measures 32 feet in height. The outer masonry 
is of admirable workmanship, and consists of 
polished blocks of Mokattam limestone. The 
general effect of the structure is very imposing. 
It has been aptly compared to the keep of a 
Norman castle, if we can imagine a keep built in 
three superimposed stages Archaeologists have 
till now believed that this pyramid was in- 
violate. Dominating a vast burial-field con- 
taining the mastabas, or built sepulchres, of 
many nobles and “royal relatives” of Sene- 
feroo, the last king of the Third Dynasty, it is 
supposed to be the pyramid of that monarch. 
It would in such case be of earlier date than the 
pyramids of Gheezeh. 

Prof. Maspero began his work by opening 
a vertical trench down the northern face of 
the mound out of which the pyramid rises; the 
first result being to show that the masonry goes 
down to the level of the desert, and that the 
mound is entirely formed of accumulated sand 
and débris. Prof. Maspero believes this débris 
to be very ancient, and thinks it may even date 
as far back as the end of the New Empire. The 
entrance was found precisely in the centre of 
the north face of the first stage, about 20 
mitres above the level of the plain; which 
would give about 134 feet for the actual height 
of the first stage as now laid bare. This 
entrance was opened on the 13th of last 
month. It gave access to a descending passage 
about 1 mitre 60 centimétres square. The 
incline of this passage is very steep, and for the 
first 10 métres it is lined with masonry finer, 
if possible, than that of the external facing. 
At a depth of 10 métres the passage strikes 
the living rock, and becomes in its continuation 
an excavated sloping shaft of the same dimen- 
sions as before. The pyramid, for at least half 
its height, is therefore formed upon a core of 
rock, around which the pyramidal structure is 
elevated. About 5 métres from the entrance 
there was once a * stopper” stone, which closed 
the mouth of the passage. This ‘‘ stopper” has 
disappeared; but the construction of the passage 
shows that it was contrived quite differently 
from the portcullis-stones of the Gheezeh 
pyramids. There is no yoid in the roofing 
above where it was placed. It must, therefore, 
have been inserted after the mummy was laid 
in the sepulchre ; then filled up to the level of 
the outer wall and covered with the same 
revétement, so leaving no external trace. The 
removal of this stone must have been effected at 
a very distant time, there being three hieratic in- 
scriptions of the period of the XXth Dynasty 
scrawled upon the ceiling at the very point 
which the stone formerly occupied. These 
inscriptions, written in accordance with a brief 
formula common to the epoch, merely record 
the visit of two Egyptian tourists—the scribe 
Sokari and the scribe Amenmes. Hence it 
would seem that the pyramid of Meydoom 
was open, and visited by the curious, as 
early as the XXth Dynasty. The descending 
passage has been cleared to the depth of 
40 métres, without any landing, branch-pas- 
sage, or chamber having yet been reached. 
Thus far, the structural arrangement seems to 
reproduce the internal plan of the Great 
Pyramid. The work is of extreme difficulty, 
owing to the want of air and light, and the 
overwhelming heat. The workmen faint from 
time to time, and have to be carried out. 
Prof. Maspero finds it impossible to stay inside 
for more than half-an-hour together. 

AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 


[This communication unfortunately reached 
us too late for insertion last week. ] 
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THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 


(First Notice.) 


THE present collection, though it cannot com- 
pare in the number or beauty of first-class 
pictures with that of last year, is very varied, 
and contains many works of unusual curiosity 
and interest. So rare are the oil pictures of 
Alonzo Cano that the opportunity of seeing 
two fine works by this Spanish master is one 
which should not be neglected by any student 
of art. Of the sacred picture (219) belonging 
to Mr. Chapman Walker, there is not much to 
say, except that it is a characteristic example 
of the Spanish school; but Lord Penrhyn’s 
‘** Portrait of a Man” (161) would be remark- 
able in any collection as an unusually fine 
portrait, full of grave and dignified character 
from head to foot, a striking and speaking 
likeness of a most ‘‘ potent, grave, and reverend 
sefior.”’ Near itis an evidently genuine portrait 
by Sebastian del Piombo (156), much damaged, 
but fine and characteristic, of the face generally 
attributed to ‘‘ a Fornarina;” and not far 
from it is a very beautiful picture of a lady 
playing on a guitar (153), assigned by Mr. T. 

oolner, R.A., its present owner, to Paolo 
Veronese. Though it has much of the silveri- 
ness of that master, we see no indication of 
his peculiar touch; some of the passages of 
colour seem to show another hand; aud, in the 
carefully studied action of the hands and the 
turn of the wrist, and in the refined drawing of 
the fingers, there is evidence of a desire to 
attain a different kind of perfection to that 
usually aimed at and reached by the great 
Venetian. In Mr. Boughton Knight’s ‘‘ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” (186) we fiud an 
unusually perfect example of the earlier 
manner of Mantegna; avd in Mr. Leylaud’s 
‘‘Virgin and Child” (188) an equally uu- 
touched specimen of the tenderly beautiful 
art of Lorenzo Costa. Col. Legh sends a 
striking unfinished picture of the ‘‘ Sacrifice 
of Isaac” (206), which may be by Andrea del 
Sarto. There can be no doubt that the design 
is his, as it is identical with that of a picture 
by Andrea at Dresden, of which Col. Legh's 
is evidently a copy or replica. In ‘An Old 
Lady,” assigned to Lucas Cranach (212), 
and belonging to Mr. Lewis Fry, we have 
a true curiosity. The old lady, whose brown 
dress and conical cap trimmed with gold 
lace are marvellous in themselves and mar- 
vellously painted, must have been a char- 
acter in her day. She seems to have had a 
passion fora very peculiar kind of ring, set with 
a isingle stone curiously cut. These not only 
adorn her fingers, but her throat. On her face 
is an expression at once humorous and good- 
natured. The perfect preservation and fresh- 
ness of colour of Mr. Young’s “round” by 
Botticelli (196) should ensure it a place among 
the most interesting pictures in this exhibition ; 
and the long and pretty picture, belonging to 
Mr. Budgett, of ‘‘ Atalanta’s Race” (195) 
should not be passed without notice. It is also 
ascribed, with, as it appears to us, very little 
reason, to the same master. Both by its naiveté 
and the type of the female faces, it is much more 
like Piero della Francesca, 

in the English school, also, there are soveral 
curiositivs, including some fine and com- 
paratively unknown works by Hogarth. 
Awoug them is a small landscape (259), belong- 
ing to the Rey. F. K. Harford, which has an 
endorsement to the effect that it was bought of 
Mrs Hogarth, January 4, 1781, and avowed by 
her tov be the only landscape her husband ever 
painted. If the endorsement be genuine, the old 
lady (she was then about seventy-two) must 
either have furzotten his views in the parks or not 
have rauked them as pure landscapes. ‘This is, 
however, possibly the only landscape he ever 





painted with the mere intention of representing 
the beauties of nature. It is small, pretty and 
clear, but has no special merit. In Sir Henry 
Vane’s“ Portrait Group of Walter Vane, Esq., his 
Second Wife and Daughter, and his Eldest Son ” 
(27) we have one of those early ‘‘ conversation 
pieces” by which Hogarth earned his bread be- 
fore he made his reputation as a satirist. Though 
it shows some kill in colour and execution, it 
is stiff and poor in drawing. In “The Graham 
Family ” (275), lent by the Earl of Normanton, 
we have a mature and singularly fine example 
of a portrait composition of children. One little 
girl, in a beautiful brocaded dress, which she is 
holding out in the old dancing fashion, is doing 
her steps to a tune played by her brother on a 
small hand-organ. Her slightly elder sister 
holds the baby by the arm as if they were both 
pretending to join in the dance. All the faces 
are full of childish mirth, and the figure of the 
first-mentioned girl is particularly alive and 
sprightly. On the back of a chair a cat has 
jumped after the goldfinch in a cage, which is 
fluttering with fear. The cat, however, seems 
to have her cruel eyes fixed on the dancers 
rather than on the bird. This is one of the finest 
pictures of the kind that we know, admirable 
alike in colour, drawing, and expression, while 
it is brimming over with the spirits of the young 
people. As an example of straightforward por- 
traiture and of Hogarth’s wonderful certainty 
of touch, his likeness of ‘‘ George Second 
Earl of Macclesfield” (244), lent by the pre- 

sent Harl, is excellent. The completeness 
with which the effect of the richly figured 
waistcoat is got by a few deft touches reminds 
us of the pregnant sketching of Jan Steen, or 
even Franz Hals. The Earl of Macclesfield 

also sends a good portrait, by Hogarth (248), of 
‘* William Jones, Esq.,” father of Sir William, 

the Orientalist. Richard Wilson—the fine 
feeling, noble composition, and beautiful colour 
of whose work are apt to be lost sight of in 
impatience at its conventionality—is also un- 
usually well represented. Though he may have 
had a formula for trees, and drawn a ruined 
castle from a Stilton cheese, there are few who 
give so perfectly the sense of Nature’s peace, 
the glow of the evening sun, or the golden 
clearness of the evening air. Few have known 
how to arrange their masses of light and shade 
with more effect, to relieve tender foliage with 
rugged rock more deftly, and to throw more 
charm into a simple scene. He did not peer 
deeply into the secrets of Nature, or examine 
her works with minuteness; but he felt her 
music, and could paint it. Mr. James Price’s 
*‘ Landscape ” (249) is, we think, the finest here, 
admirably composed, rich in light, and full of 
poetical rest. Particularly beautiful in colour and 
romantic in composition is Mr. T. Clare Ford's 
“Val d’ Arria, near Rome” (39), That Turner 
not only admired Wilson, but thought him, 

even after his death, a serious rival in the public 
estimation, was shown in connexion with a work 
by the great man which is now hanging on the 
walls of Burlington House. Though within 
his range he could not have been easily beaten 
by Turner, this range did not include the possi- 
bility of such a work as this view of the Thames 
at Twickenham (175). Turner had, as Shakspere 
had, and Wilson had not, a many-sided mind. 
It 1s not, for all that, a very characteristic 
picture, belonging to that early group of his 
work in which fidelity to the facts of the scene 
was the ruling motive. It has been poorly 
engraved by John Pye, and is interesting as a 
tribute to the genius of Pope, which Turner so 
greatly admired, and attempted so bravely, but 
feebly, to imitate with his clumsy pen. A 
somewhat similar tribute to another of his 
favourite poets (Thomson) is found in the altar 
engraved with that name in the large com- 
position called ‘‘ An Autumnal Morning ”’ (41), 
belonging, like the other, to Mrs. Morrison. 





This picture belongs to the order of “The 
Temple of Jupiter Hellenius” and the “ View 
from Richmond Hill,’ and cannot be classed 
among his most successful efforts. ‘‘ Pope’s 
Villa” (175) is, however, perfect in its way, 
and so is another picture in a much finer 
and more characteristic way, which belongs 
to Sir Alexander Acland Hood, and is called 
“Sea Coast, Hastings’ (179). The way of 
this is the way of the famous ‘Sun Rising 
through Vapour” of the National Gallery, to 
which it is scarcely inferior. Painted when the 
artist was thirty-five (1810), it does not attempt 
any gorgeousness of colour, but it shows a very 
effective use of a limited scale. In atmo- 
spheric effect, in transparency and pearliness, in 
truthful rendering yp pee and mist, of the 
very feel of the air, the wetness of the sands, 
and the freshness of the fish, it is alike wonder. 
ful. This is the only work of Turner's here 
which no other artist could have approached. 
One of his curiosities—the ‘‘ Unpaid Billi, or 
the Dentist [not Doctor] reproving his Son’s 
Prodigality ”—exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1808, is one of those few, certainly clever, 
but out-of-element genre pictures which he 
painted at this time, if not in rivalry, at least 
in imitation, of Wilkie. It is not so good a 
picture as the well-known ‘‘ Country Black- 
smith” in the National Gallery; but it shows 
great patience and skill, especially in the 
representation of the rows of white glass bottles 
on the shelves, with the light not only reflected 
from their surfaces, but passing straight 
through them, and in the management of the 
light altogether. Very like a Vandevelde in 
its sea, and an early Turner in its large sail full 
of ambor light, is the bold, simple sea-piece of 
John Sell Cotman (14) belonging to Mr. James 
Price; and very like Loutherbourg in its 
theatrical billows and rocks is Morland’s 
‘* Wreckers” (270), owned by Mr. Walter 
Gilbey. There are, however, better and more 
characteristic Morlands here than this, the 
best of which is the same gentleman's 
‘*Gipsies” (26). Several fine landscapes by 
Gainsborough ; Constable’s noble *‘ Lock” (181), 
belonging to Mrs. Morrison; some very fresh 
studies of Gillingham Mill, delightfully sug- 
gestive of “the country;” a charming early 
work of Callcott (3), belonging to Mr. Boughton 
Knight ; and a good little specimen of George 
Vincent combine to make the present collection 
valuable for the study of the rise of landscape 
art in England. 

In sentiment, there were last year finer 
works by Sir Joshua Reynolds than ‘‘ Lady 
Smyth and her Children” (176), belonging to Mr. 
Stirling Crawfurd, but it is very rare to see so 
large a work from this master’s hand in such 
a perfect state of preservation. We learn 
from Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, through whose 
hands it recently passed, that, on being cleaned 
a short while since, it was found to have been 
covered with a coat of whites of egg before 
varnishing, so that the varnish never touched 
the colours themselves. To this process is 
probably due the salvation of the picture, 
which is as though it has just left the painter's 
hands, The group of children is very original 
in composition, and the expression pretty; 
while the tenderness of the colour, especially, 
we think, in the figure of Lady Smyth, is re- 
markable. It may be observed that the pose 
of the head and arm, and the arrangement of 
the body ot the dress, are very similar to those in 
the famous portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Braddyl.” Of his 
more golden glory, a glory unfortunately nearly 
always accompanied by decay, the Karl of Nor- 
manton sends a beautiful example in the por- 
trait of the “Hou. Mrs. Stanhope” (15). ‘That 
the picture is now far richer in colour than was 
intended by the artist is suggested by the moon- 
light landscape behind, which could never have 
lit up the bee-utiful face with so warm a glow. 
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The collection, besides some other fine works to 
which we cannot draw attention now, contains 
Sir Joshua’s large ‘‘ Death of Dido ” (131), lent 
by the Queen, and the designs for the window 
of New College Chapel, Oxford (129 and 132). 
The numerous fine works by Gainsborough 
and Romney we must also leave unnoticed 
for the present, stating only that the latter 
artist is seen to great advantage not only in 
design and sentiment, but in colour also; while 
by the former, the portrait of “ Lady Mendip 

i9) introduces us to an unusually ‘‘dear 
old lady,” who carries not only beauty but dis- 
tinction in her kind, well-bred face. The 
English school of animal painting is represented 
by three small works only, but they are choice. 
{wo of these are by James Ward, silvery in tint 
and perfect in drawing. Of the two, we prefer 
Mrs. Morrison’s ‘‘ Woman Milking” (11), which 
is very sweet and delicate in colour, reminding 
us of Morland at his best; but Mr. Phipps 
Jackson may be congratulated in the possession 
of such a gem as his white horse in a gale o 
“Wind” (1). The third is an early work of 
Landseer, very strong in drawing and perception 
of bull-character. It belongs to the Rey. John 
Daubuz (20). 

The early sketches of lions by Landseer can, 
as a rule, compare very favourably in drawing, 
if not in vigour, with those of Rubens, who 
probably had not the same opportunities of 
rtudying them alive; but Rubens’ study of a 
young lion here (77) is probably not only the 
most vigorous, but also one of the most accurate, 
representations of this fine beast ever painted. 
It must have been painted direct from nature, 
and represents the suppleness of the body and 
kittenish spirit of the creature with singular 
force. Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL are, we under- 
stand, about to publish an important and costly 
work on certain living English artists. It will 
contain portraits of them, and etchings—in some 
cases, we believe, by themselves; in others, 
etchings of their works ; and the letterpress 
dealing with their lives and pictures will 
be written with their special authority, if 
not with their own hands. Mr. Herkomer 
will contribute an original engraving—partly 
etched, partly mezzotint—a proof of which was 
exhibited in the collection of his works at 
Messrs. Goupil’s in the spring of last year. 


AccorDING to a marvellous rumour which 
was floating about Berlin a few days ago, Prof. 
Maspero had lighted upon what is called “a 
Menes-Pyramid.” Does this mean the pyramid 
of Menes himself, the traditional founder of the 
First Monarchy ? or a pyramid of his Dynasty 
only? The rumour at present wants confirma- 
tion. 

As considerable anxiety has been felt by those 
who are interested in the preservation of ancient 
buildings about the proposed ‘‘complete res- 
toration” of the Dome of the Rock at Jeru- 
salem by the Turkish authorities, it will be 
satisfactory to learn that Lieut. Conder writes 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund that there is 
no intention to do more to that structure than 
has been already done. The other repairs 
within the Haram are of such a character that 
they need occasion no anxiety to those who dread 
so-called restorations. Lieut. Conder also 
reports regarding a remarkable building he has 
come upon in his survey at Amman, the ancient 
Ammon, in which he has found round arches ; 
but some of them show a slight inclination to 
be pointed, while others have the first tendencies 
of an approach to the horse-shoe form. The 
importance of this will be understood by those 
who are familiar with the controversy about 
the Dome of the Rock, the date of its con- 






struction being one of the points which has 
been fought over on data derived from its archi- 
tecture, the slightly pointed form of some of its 
arches being one of the subjects of debate. 


Mr. Rusk1n’s Turner draughtsman, Mr. Wm. 
Ward, of 2 Church Terrace, Richmond, S.W., 
has lately produced twenty-five photographs to 
illustrate Mr. Ruskin’s Mornings in Florence, 
part vi.; twenty-five for the Bible of Amiens; 
six sheets of photographs of snakes for Deucalion, 
part vii.; and photographs of twenty-three 
receipts given by Tintoretto between 1559 and 
1594 for money received by him from the 
Confraternity of 8. Rocco for paintings. 

WE are glad to hear that the exploration of 
Buddhist ruins in the Peshawar valley, com- 
menced in 1873 and 1874, is shortly to be again 
taken up. The Government of India have 
placed the services of a company of Bengal 
sappers and miners, under the command of a 
Royal Engineer officer, at the disposal of the 


¢| Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab for this 


purpose. 

Two fine etchings after Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
pictures of ‘‘ The Dinner” and ‘‘ The Siesta” 
have recently been finished by Mr. Loovenstam. 


Many of our readers will be interested to 
hear that M. Clément Massier, the well-known 
faiencier at the Artistic Potteries of Villauris, 
has just received the distinction of chevalier in 
the order of the Crown of Italy. Besides M. 
Massier’s personal merits as an artist, he has, 
perhaps, done more than any other living 
representative of the ceramic arts to revive 
and popularise the classic forms of Greek and 
Roman pottery. 


THE following artists were appointed cheva- 
liers in the Legion of Honour on the occasion of 
the new year:—MM. Bracquemond, engraver ; 
Manet, painter; Lefeuvre, sculptor ; Boulanger, 
the designer of the iron gates in the hall of 
Charles ix. in the Louvre; and Soty, archi- 
tect. Atthe same time M. Emile Augier, of 
the Académie francaise, was appointed to the 
rank of grand officer. 


THE subscribers of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
for this year are promised two bonuses. One 
is a collection of twenty etchings of the late 
Jules Jacquemart for 15 frs. instead of 40 frs., 
and the other the new album of the Gazette for 
60 frs. instead of 100 frs. 


Mr. HoppER M. WEstroprp, author of The 
Handbook of Archaeology, has arranged to give 
a course of lectures on the archaeology of Rome 
in the rooms of the British and American 
Archaeological Society, 17 Via Prefetti, Rome. 


Mr. JAMES ANDREWS has written a letter 
to the Avenir de Menton of December 29, 
calling attention to certain remains of pre- 
historic antiquity near Mentone. These are 
circular fortresses on the summits of hills, with 
a diameter varying from 12 to 100 mitres, built 
of large blocks of unhewn stone, the walls being 
from 2 to 4 métres in thickness, and from 2 to 4 
mitres high. Some half-dozen of them may 
be seen in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mentone. They appear to have been the 
citadels of refuge for a people that preceded 
the Roman conquest ; and, from the stone imple- 
ments and fragments of rude pottery that have 
been found in some of them, they have been 
assigned to the Neolithic age. 


THE antique torso which Frank Buchser dis- 
covered in Kome about a year ago, and which 
has been exhibited ever since in the Kunst- 
museum at Bern, has been sold by its owner to 
the French Government, and has been sent to 
the Musée du Louvre. The Swiss artists grieve 
that this fine specimen of Greek art was not 
retained for Switzerland, but we hear that Herr 
Buchser obtained a cast from it for presentation 





to the Bern Museum. 





M. VERESCHAGIN, whose works formed the 
subject of a paper in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
for February last, has an exhibition of his works 
now open at Paris. Its special attraction con- 


sists in pictures of the horrors of the Russo- 
Turkish War. 


Ir has been determined to close the Govern- 
ment studios of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. 
Antonin Proust has given the professors time 
to find new quarters, and announced that the 
ateliers libres will receive an allowance to 
enable them to have the students for whom the 
Government is pledged for the present year. 


Tue French Government has granted 50,000 
frs. to the town of Orleans towards the cost of 


purchasing and restoring the house of Agnes 
Sorrel, 


THE Municipal Council of Besancon has voted 
3,000 frs. for a statue to P. J. Proudhon. 


M. MEIssoNIER has announced his intention 
to leave to the Louvre his two famous pictures 


of the ‘‘Graveur i l’Eau forte’? and the 
** Cavalier 4 sa Fenétre.’”’ 

MUSIC. 
“The Great Musicians.” Purcell, By W. Il. 


Cummings. (Sampson Low.) 


Dr. F, Huerrer can scarcely have had any 
hesitation in choosing, as the biographer of 
Henry Purcell, Mr. W. H. Cummings, who 
has always shown the greatest interest and 
industry in all matters relating to the life of 
this illustrious English musician. Ina short, 
but interesting preface, the writer shows clearly 
how both Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney 
not only neglected to gather stores of Pur- 
cellian lore easily accessible to them, but also 
made erroneous statements which have been 
the cause of no little trouble and confusion. 
After a brief account of the state of music 
during the Commonwealth, Mr. Cummings 
proceeds to tell us what little is known about 
Purcell’s father, who died when the young 
Henry was just six years old. His uncle, 
Thomas Purcell, an able and industrious 
musician, adopted the orphan as his own son, 
and watched over him with the care andaffection 
of a parent. He lived long enough to see the. 
genius of his nephew fully acknowledged by 
the Court and by the great musicians of the 
day. Purcell’s instructors were Capt. Cooke: 
—‘‘ Master of the Children of the Chapel,” 
so often mentioned by Pepys — Pelham 
Humphreys, and the illustrious Dr. Blow. 
‘**That Purcell studied under Blow is certain,” 
says Mr. Cummings, ‘from the;inscription on 
Blow’s monument in Westminster Abbey, 
where it is stated that he was master to the 
famous Henry Purcell.” The inscriptions on 
the monuments in the Abbey are not infallible ; 
but there are other reasons, besides the one 
given, for believing that Purcell was a pupil of 
Dr. Blow. With regard to Purcell’s appoint- 
ment as organist of Westminster Abbey in 
1680, in Mr. George Grove’s Dictionary of 
Musicians we are informed that ‘* Dr. Blow was 
displaced to make room for H. Purcell; ” but 
Mr. Cummings states that ‘‘ Dr. Blow magnani- 
mously resigned the appointment of organist in 
favour of Purcell.” There is another point, 
with respect to the composition of the opera 
‘*Dido and Aeneas,’ about which these two 
authorities differ. ‘‘It was written in 1680,” 
says Mr. Cummings, ‘‘ and to ascribe it to the 
year 1675 is a complete mistake.” In the 
Dictionary we are told that it was written 
in 1675, and performed in that year at 
Leicester Fields, and again in 1680 at Chelsea. 
Mr. Cummings only proves by an advertisement 
in the London Gazette for 1680, and a statement 
in a poem published in 1690, that the opera wa» 
performed in 1680; but to make good hi» 
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assertion he must also show that it was not 
written and performed in 1675. This question 
of date is very probably one of the “‘many 
difficulties ” alluded to by our author in his 
Preface. 

Little is known of Purcell’s life; but Mr. 
Cummings makes the most of his theme, and 
his descriptions of the published and unpub- 
lished treasures bequeathed to posterity are 
extremely interesting. The Preface to the 
“‘Sonnata’s of III. Parts,” published in 1683, 
affords a striking proof of the composer’s 
modest and retiring disposition. He adopted 
the plan followed at first by all true geniuses 
—i.e., ‘‘he faithfully endeavoured a just 
imitation of the most fam’d Masters.” For 
the benefit of the English practitioner, he 
explains a few terms of art ‘‘ perhaps unusual 
to him.” The sentence explaining these terms 
is given thus in Mr. Cummings’ book :— 

** Adagio and Grave which imports nothing but a 
very slow movement : Presto, Largo, and Vivace, a 
very brisk, swift, or fast movement: Piano soft,” 


In the original edition it stands as follows :— 


** Adagio and Grave which import nothing but a 
very slow movement: Presto largo, Poco largo, or 
Largo by itself, a middle movement : Allegro, and 
Vivace, a very brisk, swift, or fast movement : 
Piano soft.” 

In the latter form the order of words is better, 
and the sense certainly clearer. We cannot re- 
frain from quoting two remarkable sentences 
from the Preface to the score of ‘The Prophet- 
ese,” published in 1690, Of music and poetry 
Purcell says: ‘‘ Both of them may excel apart, 
but sure they are most excellent when they are 
joyn'd because nothing is then wanting to either 
of their Perfections.” Again, speaking of music 
in England, he says: “ We are of later Growth 
than our Neighbour Countries, and must be 
content to shake off our Barbarity by degrees.” 

Mr. Cummings states that the music of 
‘King Arthur” remained unpublished until 
1843, but ascore of the work was printed in 1773, 
with Dr. Arne’s additional songs. This copy 
contains all the vocal music to be found in the 
edition of the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
published in 1843, with the exception of the 
duet at the end of the third act, ‘‘ Sound a 
Parley,” and several numbers of the fifth act. 
If the two editions be compared, many interest- 
ing differences of figured bass, notes, bars ard 
orchestration, &c., will be discovered. Among 
the ‘‘ Arne” additions (p. 34 of the score) is a 
song composed on the subject of Purcell’s 
chorus in the second act, ‘‘ Come, follow me.” 

Mr. Cummings notices a ‘‘ great blunder” 
made by Hawkins, who says, in his History of 
Music, that Dryden wrote his ‘‘ Alexander’s 
Feast” for Purcell to set to music, but that the 
latter declined the task. It is quite true, as 
atated by Mr. Cummings, that this ‘' St. Cecilia’s 
Ode” was written two years after Purcell’s 
death ; but Dryden wrote a first ode to St. 
Cecilia in 1687, which was set to music by 
Draghi (Purcell’s friend), This confusion of 
odes in the mind of Sir J. Hawkins may have 
led him to predicate of the second what was 
true of the first. It seems not at all unlikely that 
the first ode may have been offered to Purcell, 
who had already, in the previous year, composed 
the music for Dryden’s ‘‘ Tyrannic Love.” 

The sad and solemn scene of Purcell’s death 
on November 21, 1695, at the early age of 
thirty-seven, is described by our author with 
much pathos, A chapter is devoted to Purcell’s 
family, telling us what little is known about 
his two brothers, Edward and Daniel, and his 
six children, three of whom died in infancy. 
This interesting volume concludes with lists of 
the organists, the masters of the chorister boys, 
and the music copyists of Westminster Abbey, 
and with serviceable chronological memoranda. 

J. 8S, SHEDLOCK, 
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Correspondence Class by highly Certificated Teachers in connexion with 
the Paper. 


Post-free, 5s. 6d. per annum ; Specimen Copy, 7d. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, S.W. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN & BOWES, 


Quarterly, price 2s, 6d. 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 


THE CHURCHES, ESTABLISHED and NON-ESTABLISHED. 
VANCE SMITH, D.D, 


WESTCOTT and HORT’S NEW TESTAMENT. By J. E. ODGERS, M.A. 
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RICHARD COBDEN, By 8, ALFRED STEINTHAL, 

ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION, By C. GRINDROD, L.R.C.P. Edin. 
NOTES and DISCUSSIONS. By JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A.; ANDREW 
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EVISED TEXTS and MARGINS of the 
NEW TESTAMENT affecting THEOLOGICAL DOCTRINES. By 
Dr. G, VANCE SMITH (one of the Revisers). 





OSITIVE ASPECTS of UNITARIAN 


THOUGHT and DOCTRINE ;: Ten Lectures by Various Ministers. 
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ISTORY of the IRISH CONFEDERA- 


TION and the WAR in IRELAND, 1641—43. Now for the first 
time published. In 2 vols. With Portraits, &c. Edited by JoHN T. 
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RECORDS of the PAST: 


Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Brrow, LL.D, 
With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d, 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS 15 Paternoster-row. 


KIRVING PORTRAIT of BURNS.— 
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LAWRIE—from the Original Crayon Drawing by ARCHIBALD SKIRVING 
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RARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
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ebtained at GEORGE LOVE'S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL KOW, 
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Neuville, Burne-Jones, Kossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
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11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c. 
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“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 
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The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 


By THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.D., Custodian of the Collection, 
Cape Town. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. (Now ready. 


YUSUF and ZULAIKHA: 
A Poem by Jami. 


Translated from the Persian into English Verse. By RALPH T. H 
GRIFFITH, Post 8vo, pp. xiv—304, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY 
of SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By 
P. F. FITZGERALD. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi—196, cloth, 6s. 


A TIBETAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


With special Reference to the Prevailing Dialects. To which is added 


an ENGLISH-TIBETAN VOCABULARY, By H. A. JASCHKE, late 
Moravian Missionary at Kyelang, British Lahoul, Kwvyal 8vo, pp. xxii 
—672, cloth, 30s. (/ ust published. 


Now ready (Mr. GREG’s last Work). 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By W. R. Greg. 





Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Ke- | Is the Popular Judgment in Politics 
fuge. ; more Just than that of the Higher 

Foreign Policy of Great Britain. | Orders? 

The Kcho of the Antipodes. | Verify your Compass. 
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The Right Use of a Surplus. _ | Mr. Frederic Harrison on the Future 
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The Great Twin Brothers: fe. 
Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli. | Can Truths be Apprehended which 
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Harriet Martineau. 
THE MIND of MENCIQUS; or, Political 
Economy founded upon Moral Philosophy. 


A Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher Mencius. ‘The 
Text T lated, with Expl i By the Rev. E. FABER. 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by the Rev. A. B, HUTCULN- 
SON, C.M.S. Hong Kong. Post 8vo, pp. xvi—294, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, 


ENGLAND'S FIRST PRINTER. By W. BLADES. Founded 
upon the Author’s ** Life and Typography of William Caxton.” Brought 
up to the Present Date. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, in appropriate 
binding, 5s. 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY of the 
RACES of MANKIND. 


To be Completed in about Ten Volumes, 8vo. 
Vol. V. The ARAMAEANS, By A, Freatuerman. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xvii—664, cloth, 2ls. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. 


Authorised Translation from the German by E. C. THOMAS, In 3 vols, 
post 8vo, pp. 350, 404, 384 and Index, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
“* Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally pub- 
lished, it already ranks as a classic in the philosophical literature of 
Germany.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD, Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, 16s. 





‘MANUAL of HINDU PANTHEISM, 


THE VEDANTASARA. 


T th A i by Major G, A. JACOB, B.S.C., Inspector 
of Army Schools. With a Preface by E. B. COWKLL, M.A., Professor 
of Swskrit, Cambridge, Post 8vo, pp. x—130, cloth, 6s, 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW of 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By C. Reemelin, 


of Cincinnati, Ohio. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv—630, cloth, 14s. 


FRANCE and the FRENCH, 
in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Karl Hillebrand. 


Translated from the German, Post 8vo, pp. 223, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH ANIMALS which have become 
EXTINCT within HISTORIC TIMES, 


with some Account of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. HARTING, 
F.Z,.8. 8vo, with Illustrations by Joseph Wolff and others, pp. x—258, 
cloth, l4s,; Large Paper, 31s, 6d. * 


THE LIGHT of ASIA ; 
or, the GREAT RENUNCIATION. 


Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism, Told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist, By EDWIN 
ARNOLD, C.3.L, &c. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi—233, 
limp parchment wrapper, 2s, 6d. ow ready. 
** The most sympathetic account ever published in Europe of the life and 
teaching of the Sakya Saint.”—Z'imes. 
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THEATRES. 
R U R Y L A N E. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
PANTOMIME. 


MIME. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
PERFORMANCES on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and 





To-night, at 7.15, 
MOKNING 
SATURDAYS. 


>” r Al 
NE W SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. F, B, CHATTERTON, 
FORTY THIEVES, 
AMY ROBSART. 
Doors open at 6. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every SATURDAY and MONDAY in 
JANUAKY. Children and Schools half-price to all parts, excepting Gallery. 
Doors open at 1.30 ; commence at 2, 


PRINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 8,40, a new Comedy in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 


by F. C. BURNAND, 

Preceded, at 7.50, by A HAPPY PAIR. 

Doors open at 7.39. Carriages at 11, Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, 
under the control of Mr. MILLER, 


RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night, at 7.45, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON, 
by GrorGE R. SIMs. 


Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. E. SODEN, 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC FRIGHT. 
Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. 
Box-office open from 9.30 till 5. No fees. 
Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Acting Manager, Mr. H, HERMAN. 


To-night, at 8.45 
Preceded, at 6.30, by 











r LA al Al 
ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr, ALEX. HENDERSON. 

To-night, at 9 39, a Comical, Classical Love Tale, by H. J. BYRON, entitled 
PLUTO; OR, LITTLE ORPHEUS AND HIs LUTE. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
ed, at 7.3", by a Farce. 
Docrs open at 7.15, Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, and at all 
Libraries. 
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London : WYMAN & Sons, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 
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ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
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WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 
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And will be forwarded post-free on application. 


A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for Private Collectors, and 
comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign Literature, 
and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 
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Analyst, Bristol. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.8., City 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”’ 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 







Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassa.t. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
. THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 

Allustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 

F. MOEDER, 
} 244% 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road and 19, 20, and 2i, Morwell-street, W 
Established 1852. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTURER. 


Large Bottles. 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest. and cheapest, Quite eyual to expeusive ones 
} told by Chemists end Hairdressers. 


MPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for 1 of the Liver, particularly when 
avising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
iver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
seousations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much eafer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
‘bileo—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
vame must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Sold by all 

S08. 
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BikRK BECK BAR ik, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Gurrent Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
tan: Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
welow £25. No conrmission charged tor keeping Accounts 
i ‘Fhe Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
) payable on demand. 

Tie Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
) of xehange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

and Shares. 
: Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


Ist March, 1880. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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- PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
BRYANT & MAY’S 


j PATENT SAFETY 

MAT ES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 

ADVANTAGES, 

Are not POISONOUS 

Are free from SMELL 

Are manufactured 

Without Phospborus 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed 

Are very DAMP PROOF 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 





EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
| PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





























EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Menta! Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and { nduces a proper 
bealthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 





ALL WHO COUGH, SING, OR HAVE COLDS 
Read the following from 
S PARSALL, Esq., Vicar-Choral Lichfield Cathedral :— 
“*T am suffering much from this unhealthy season. Send me a few boxes 
of DR. LUCOCK's PULMONIC WAFERS, as they alone afford me relief.” 
They taste pleasantly. 
Sold at Is, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box by all Chemists. 


BRAND & CO.’"8 OWN SAUCE, 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





portend MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
FESSENCE of BEEK, BEEF TRA, 
rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
QPECIALITLES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARS of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLINDNESS. 





T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 


suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfecly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANGE, F.SS., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplicd, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) trom 10 to 4. 
Mr, LAUKANCE’S engagements at various institutions preveut him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes :—‘* I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading aud walking. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. BIRD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes: —“I 
could not have believed it possible that my sight coulu have been so much 
improved and admirably relieved at my age (82). IL can now read the 
smallest priot, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esy., M.D., J.P., Lynn, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon l’almer, Ciifton 5 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood; The Kev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary's 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorabjee 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla; Baron Dowleans, Calcutta; Major Priaulx, 











Pa datablished 27 years, 


The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 
Consultation free, 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S TEXT-BOOKS ror STUDENTS. 


SCIENTIFIC & MATHEMATICAL. 
A Treatise on Comparative Embryology. 


By F. M. BALFOUR, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols., 8vo, with lilustrations. 
Vol. L, 18s.; Vol, LL, 2is. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By Michael 


FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


A Text-Book of the Physiological Chemistry 


of the ANIMAL BODY. Including an Account of the Chemical Changes 
occurring in Disease. By A. GAMGEE, M.D., F.R.S, a Saggy of Phy- 
siology, Owens College, Manchester. 2 vols. * Vol. 1., 8vo, 18s. 

(Vol. "IL. in ‘the press. 


Elements of Comparative Anatomy. By 
Professor CARL GEGENBAUR. A Translation by F. JEFFREY BELL, 
L.A, Revised, with Preface, by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R. s. 
8vo, 2ls. 


Text-Book of Geology. By Archibald Geikie, 


F.K.S. With numerous Illustrations, svo. (Immediately. 


The Kinematics of Machinery: Outlines of 
a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. REULEAUX. Translated and 
Edited by Professor A, B. W. KENNEDY, C.E, With 450 Illustrations. 
Medium &vo, 218, 

Engineering Structures, Graphical Deter- 
MINATIONS in, By J. B. CHALMERS, C.E. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 248, 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By Professor 
H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and toes mien sCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. With 
humerous Illustrations. 8vi 

Vols. I. and II., INORGANIC CHE MISTRY. Vol. I, THE NON- vaso ig 

LIC ELEMENTS, 2is. Vol. IL, METALS, 2 parts,” 18s. each, Vol. IIL.. 

ORGANIC CHE MISTRY. Part cs 2is, (Part LL. in the press. 

A Manual of the Chemistry of the Carbon 
COMPOUNDS, or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By C. SCHOKLEMMER, 
F.R.S, With Illustrations. 8vo, 4s. 

Physiography: an Introduction to the Study 
= Nature. By lrofessor HUXLEY, F.R.S, New Edition. Crown 
vO, 

Ancient Geography, a Manual of. From the 


German of Dr. H, KIEPERT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study 
of Man and Civilisation. By E. B. TYLOR, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

A Course of Practical Instruction in Ele- 
MENTARY BIOLOGY, By Professor UUXLEY, F.R.S., assisted by 
ll. N. MARTIN, #.B., D.Sc. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Morphology of the Skull. By Professor 

PARKER and G, T. Bu TTANY. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

An Introduction to the Osteology of the 
MAMMALIA. By Professor W. I. FLOWER, F.it.s., F.R.C.S. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d 

ACourse of Elementary Practical Physiology. 
By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D. #.K.8., anu J, N, LANGLEY, B.A, 
New Edition. 6s. 

A System of Volumetric Analysis. By Dr. 
EMIL FLEISCHER. Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the 


Second Ge — Koition, by M. M, PATTISON MUIK, F.R.8.E. Crown 
Svo, 78. 6 


Popular ‘Astronomy. By 8. Newcomb, LL.D., 


rrotessor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 Illustrations, and Five 
Maps of the Stars, 8vo, 18s. 


A Manual of Political Economy. By Right 


Hon. HENKY FAWCETT, M.P. New Edition, Kevised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Structural Botany; or, Organography on the 
Basis of Morphology. Witha Clesteny vf Botanical Terms. By Prof. 
ASA GRAY, LL.D. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The Student’s Flora of the British Islands. 


uy — D. HOOKER, K.C,.S.L, C.B,, F..38., M.U., D.C.L. New Edition, 

8. . 

Experimental Mechanics. By R. S. Ball, 
A.M, Cheaper Issue. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Mechanical Theory of Heat. By R. Clausius. 


‘Trauslated by WALTER k. BROWNE, M.A, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


The Elements of Dynamic. By W. K. 


CLIFFORD, F.1S, Part L, KINEMATIC, 7s. 6d, 


An Introduction to the Theory of Electricity. 


By LINNAEUS CUMMING, M.A. With Illusications. Cr. 8vo, 8s. Gd. 


Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. B 
baa H, DkEW, M.A. New Edition, Crown 8vo, is.—SOLUTIONS. 
3. 


A Trection on Astronomy. For the Use of 
agg - Schools, By HUGH GUDFRAY, M.A, New Edition 
Svo, 12s. bd. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Lunar 
THEORY, With a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the Time ot New- 
ton. By HUGH GODFRAY, M.A. Second Edition, Cr, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


By 8. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S, 
An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. New 


Edition. Crown 8vy, 9s. od, 
A Treatise on Optics. New Edition, Revised 


and Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, ls, ¢d. 


The Theory of Sound. By Lord Rayleigh, 


M./., Fits. 8vo. Vol. L, 12s. 6d. Voi. IL, 12s. 6 
Vol. iit, in the press. 











Mathematical Problems. Devised and Ar- 


ranged by JOSEPH WOLSTENHOLME. New Edition. Svo, 18s 
By EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, M.A., F.R.S. 
An Elementary Treatise on the Dynamics of 


the SYSTEM of KIGID BODIES, With numerous Examples. Third 
Edition. 8vo, 2 


Stability of ‘a Given State of Motion, particu- 


larly STEADY MOTION. §8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. BookIV. The 


Text with a New Translation and Commentary, with a Preface on the 
Present Interest of Roman Stoicism, and an Appendix on the Relations 
of the Emperor with Cornelius Tronto. By HASTINGS CROSSLEY, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of Greek 
in Queen’ s College, Belfast. (In the press, 


Aristotle.—An Introduction to. Aristotle’ s 
Khetoric. With Analysis, Notes, &c. 

Aristotle.—The Sotagtaysies. Book I. 
Translated by a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, Demy 8vo, 5s. 


Cicero—The Academics. Translated by 


JAMES 8. REID, M.A. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Select Letters. After the Edition of Albert 
WATSON, M.A. Translated by G, E. JEANS, M.A. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
Euripides.—Medea. Edited, with Notes, &., 
by A. W. VERRALL, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. i 
Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires of Juvenal, with 


aCommentary. By JOHN EF. B. MAYOR, M.A. Vol. "i Second 
Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Vol. L., crown &vo, 10s. 


Homer.—The Odyssey. Done into English 


by 8S. H. BUTCHER, M.A., and ANDREW LANG, M.A, Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo,. 10s. 6d. 


The New Phrynichus: being a Revised Text 
of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus, with Introduction and 
Commentary. By W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. vo, 18s. 


Plato.—The Republic of Plato. Translated 


into English, Notes, &c., by J. LL. DAVIES, M.A., and D. J. 
VAUGHAN, M.A. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 


The Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo 


of PLATO. ‘Translated by F. J. CHURCH. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Tacitus.—The Annals. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Professor G, O. HOLBROOKE, of Trinity College, 
Harford, U.S.A. 8vo. (Jn the press. 


Tacitus.—Complete Works. Translated by 
A. J, CHURCH, M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 
The HISTORY, 8vo, 6s.—The ANNALS, 7s. 6d. ee es and 
GERMANY, with the DIALOGUE on ORATORY, 4s, 


_ _ By R. C, JEBB, M.A. 
The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos. 


Selections from the Attic Orators, Antiphon, 
ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, and ISAEOS, Edited, with 
Notes. Being a Companion Volume to the preceding Work. 8vo, 12s.6d 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, from 
PLAUTUS to SUKTONIUS. By H. J. RUBY, M.A. In 2 parts. 
Part L, 8s. 6d.; Part 11., 10s. 6d. 


School Latin Grammar. By the Same Author. 


Crown dvo, 5s. 


__ _ ByJ, P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 
Social Life in Greece, from Homer to 
MENANDER. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. Second 
Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
THEOLOGICAL. 
By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A Re- 


vised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Sixth Edition, Revised. 


8vo, 12s. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. A Re- 


vised Text, with introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, Sixth Edition, 
Revised, 8vo, 12s 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 


PHILEMON, A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Fifth 
Edition. 8vo, 12s, 


St. Clement of Rome. An Appendix contain- 


taining the Newly Discovered Portions of the Two Episties to the 
Corivthiaus, with Introductions and Notes, and a Transiation. Sv, 
8s, bd. 


On a Fresh Revision of the English New 
TESTAMENT, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Rk. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Notes on the Parables of our Lord. Thir- 


teeuth hduion, 
N otes on the M ‘Miracles of our Lord. Eleventh 
Synonyms of ‘the New Semtnanent. __Ninth 
Editiou, Enlarged, vo, 12s, 
On. the. Authorised Version of the New 
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Studies in the Gospels. Fourth Edition 


Revised. Sv, 
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A History of the Book of Common Prayer; 


with a Rationale of its Offices, FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, a. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK. 
Christ and other Masters: a Historical 


Enquiry into some of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between 
Christianity. and the Keligious Systems of the Ancient World. With a 
Memoir by Rev. F. PROUTER, M.A. New Edition, Cr, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A History of the Christian Church. Middle 


Ages m Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of Luther. 
Edited a WILLIAM STUBBS, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo, lus. 6d. 


A History of the Christian Church during 
the REFORMATION. New Edit., Revised by Prof. STUBBS. 10s. 64. 
By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d 


A General Survey of the History of the Canon 


of the NEW TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
Sixth Edition. 10s, 6d. 


The Bible in the Church: a Popular Account 


of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Chris- 
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A General View of the History of the English 


BIBLE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Gospel of the Resurrection: Thoughts 
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